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ABSTRACT 

' I at ended to h-* Ip provide breadth to a read in q 

program, this, handbook ^inphasiz9S that rrr^ding is I'^-arned and 
r<^inforced throuqh th^ us-? .of ' r.h^ oth-hr linquaqe skills: listening, 
speaking, and ioriting* Thp fir^T section relates to k-^y instructional 
compon-onts of effective raiding prcqudins and includes divisions 
dealing with skill development (cotnpr i^ho-ni ion, language processing, 
and fluancy and fl--^xibility) ; motivation; and- application' (reading 
and responding to lit^ratur^i, reading in che'cont^^nt areas, 
r ecreat io.nal re<^ding, study skills, and practical uses of reading). . 
The s9cond section relates' to k-?y issues for implementing a, 
high-quality reading program an 3 "-Includes divisions dealing>with ^ 
classroom- level/, issuos .{classroom climato and organization, 
p??y^onaliziid instruction , t ^ aching methodology, systems for . 
mou'itoting *pr ogres3 r and ma n-iq-ment systems) and with school-level 
issues (policies, and pnilosophy, availability- of programs and 
courses^ ^tuden't i5lac^*ment, studv-nt ' disabiiit ies, assessment, and 
reports to parent^) . Also incrudal-^^ a checkM^t tor use in 
evaluating the cdmponrnts of an ^f f eV*^4:V^e--r^^din-q pro'gram. (TJ) 
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Introduction 



• This handbook, which presents -the major components of a 
high-quality feeding program, was designed to h^p/^^teachers, 
school adminisfrators, parents, a;id other interested people focus 
on * the critical areas in a reading program that may need 
improvement or reinforcement. To help persons identify the 
strengths and weaknesses of existing or proposed reading program^ 

-and to help them select strategies for change, the discussion of 
each of the components of a high-quality reading' prografh includes 
a series of question^. By answering the questions, a person can 
determine whether adequate eijiphasis or attention is being given 
to each of the critical components , of a reading program. The 
questions are followed by examples of suggested activities that 
should be of further assistance in clarifying^dch component. 

This Handbook for Planning an Effective Reading Program was 
designed , to help any group attempting to assess and improve a 
reading program, especially those groups that have adopted or are 
planning to adopt a school" improvement program under the 
provisions of Assembly Bill 65 or a staff development program, as 
provided for in Assembly Bill 551. Specifically,. this is a planning 
guide, not a teaching guide. 

Educational planners will probably find it helpful to use this 
document in conjunction with the California State Department of 
Educatron's Handbook for Assessitig an Elementary Schcwl Pro- 
gram handbook for Assessing a Secondary School Program 
(see page 47 for full bibUographic data on these handbooks). 
These handbook? were prepared to help persons assess the results^ 
of their program development efforts, determine the impact their 
program is having on students, and identify opportunities for 
further improv^ent. The^two handbooks address curriculum 
issues in general terms, and this docuiYient provides the'means for 
an in-ddffth examination of the one particular curriculum area: 

^ reading. • " » 

Several teachers, school administrators, and some of the state's 
leading reading experts selected the major components of high- 
quality reading programs, and 'they are presented in this docu- 
ment. The /Selections were made on the basis of the philosophy 
expressed in the Frariie\^^ork in Reading for the Elementary and 
Secondary Schools of California, findings of investigations into the 
present state of reading instruction in California, current knowl- 

" edge about learning to read, and the judgments of the teachers,' 
administrators, and reading experts, who are identified in the 
acknowledgments. • 

"""^Those who have studied reading have found that reading 
programs are often ineffective because they lack breadth rather 
than depth. The instructors of such programs usually overempha- 

•size one or two components and neglect other importanjt areas of 
reading instruction. As a result, students in these programs do not 
benefit from the interaction- and reinforcements^ of all the 
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instructional components necessary for high levels of success in 
reading. For .example, teachers may concentrate on improving, 
their teaching methodologies or instituting a management system 
but fail to produce the desired results, because they are using a 
narrow definition ^f reading curriculum. Conversely, teachers may 
emphasize curriculum • development but Xail to rkise student 
achievement, because they neglect problems of classroom organi- 
zation or because they do not have, enough time to carry out theif 
professional tasks. • 



The authors and contributors of this handbook idajtified the . 
following tasks as crucial in establishing reading programs that le^d 
*to improved student achievement: 

+. Providing sufficient instructign ' and activities that are 
directed at the development of comprehension skills 

2. Having students spend, on a regular basis, a substantial 
amount of time on reading 

3. Placing appropriate emphasis on decoding skills (Some- 
times, this means less emphasis than was being given.) 

4. Integrating decoding instruction with instruction in other 
^ areas, such as vocabulary development, use of syntax, 

concept development, and comprehension 

5. Designing instruction and activities; to increase /eading 
. ■ fluency and flexibility 



basis 

8. Utiiiaing ^nd extending^dents' experiential backgrounds 

9. Integrating reading into a total l^guage program (listen- 



1 0. Encourikging teachers to look beyond reading as atool and 
to examine what students read; e.g., recreationf Teading 
materials, literature 

11. Establishing at alhgrade levels a well-defmed reading jpro- 
gram that provides appro^iate instruction for each stu- 
dent ' . ' ". 

1 2. Providing for continuity of reading instruction 

13. Challenging students who already read w.ell to achieve 

greater proficiency and to use reading an a broader basis 

than they have beenV 
' 1 4. Integrating readings into ^the school's total instructional 

program and involving all staff members in the program^ 

^ Keeping these 14 tasks in mind, the authors of this handbook 
related eaqh of the tasks to the key Components of a high-qfiahty 
reading #ogram. The purpose of the components is to provide a 
guide that can be used in identifying areas of strength and weak; 

I ness in a reading program. / J^^^^ _ 



Critical Tasks 






iking, reading, writing) 
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Integration of the Languiagc Arts 

It will probably be obvious in every section of this hajidbook 
that reading is leiamed and reinforced through the use of the other 
(ginguage skills-glistening, sj)eaking, .and writing. Because these 
Skills are actually used in an integrated way, 'this pverlap is a 
natural and positive occurrence. For example, a student listens to 
directions for a task, reads a passage, then talks or writes to give 
evidence of having read with understanding. A total, well-balanced 
reading program, must recognize and encourage the overlap a(n6ng 
the four language skills. For more extensive -information required' 
for planning a welf-balanCed program, refer to both the Frame- 
worA: in Reading for. tfj^ Elementary and Secondary Schools of 
California and the English Language Framework for Calif oryiia 
Public Schools. . . . 

Students bring two significant aspeDts^^Ttheir backgrounds to 
the act of reading: their knowledge of the^orld and 'their oral 
language. In order for the text on a page to be meaningful to 
students, the material must (1) be relevant to the students' own 
experiences in some way; arid (2) be expressed in language the 
students would understand if it were presented orally. Since these 
two factors influence the effectiveness of all components of a 
reading program, their importance vwU be reflected throughout 

this document'. / " \ 

Important inhplications follow from the preceding statements. 
'Students frequently benefit from real or vicarious experiences and 
^discussions pridjLto reading; although the experiences and discus- 
^ sioris are .importanK they do not negate the need for students to 
reja the material. Seb^ndly, theSe notions call for the acceptaiice, 
appreciation, and encoiiSs^ement of both, specific and divergent 
resi^jDAes. In general, stude?ft^are afele to respond in some way to 
mosnprinted . matter with wHich they are' faced. Differences in 
background and a variety of factors result in a multitude of 
responses. If these are respected ^fid encouraged, learners can learn 
frijim^each other and continue.to extend tl;^§ipJtnowledge base. 



Organization of Document f 



The key components of' a high-quality' reading program are- 
\preSented in two major sections of this handbook: Section 1 , Key 
Instructional Components ' of Effective Reading Programs, and 
Section X Key Issues for Implementing a High-Quality Reading 
Program. The first section focuses on the essential components of 
^a total, well-balanced curriculum designed to help students from 
kindergarten through grade twelve become proficient and moti- 
* vated readers. The components are skiir/aevelopmeht, motivation, 
and application, attd they interact to comprise a strong reading 
program. The discussion of each component includes .^he 
following: ^ • 
1. A definition and description Of specific skills and knowledge 

areas that might be included in the program objective 
•2. Suggested questions t?o pose iri ^planning or assessing a 
school's reading program to fulfill t^at objective 
• ^ 
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3. Examples of instructiorfal activities that promote the fulfill- 
ment of that objective /The examples are not necessarily 
intended for exact use. TheV are offered to clarify the* 
assessment questions and represent the kinds and variety of 
activities that would fulfill that objective.) 

The second section of the handbook addresses the key issues for 
implementing a high-quality program at the classroom and school 
levels. These issues range from considerations for organizing a 
classroom to making policy, decisions on the responsibilities of the 
"school for establishing academic requiiements and standards. 

Following the two main sections of .the handbook are a 
checklist of questions and a list of selected references. The 
'checklist contains all the questions presented in sections 1 and 2. 
for • easy reference and use. The selected references contain 
bibliographic data on recommended additional reading. 




In an effective program, skill developrtWit, ^ 
Motivation, and application fnteract with 
* and reinforce one another. 




s 



^ Key Instructional 

: Gompoi^ents of Effective 
Reading Programs ^ 

.Iri examining a reading program^ it is most importanf to 
remember the overall objective of reading instructions: to develop 
'motivated readers who are able to process writ terC language 
efficiently and, thus, to derive meaning from what they read,{ An 
effective reading program that is broad enough to incorporate all 
aspects of this objective includes these three components: 
' • Skill development. The skills of comprehension and language 
processing, as well as fluency and flexibility in using these 
skills 

Motivation. Student motivation, ihcludin^ interest, a sense of 

competence, and a desire and need for reading 
• Application. Proficiency in a range of reading tasks, such as 

reading for recreational and practical purposes, reading and 
« responding" to literature, reading in the content lUrt^as, and 

studying ' 

This section of the handbook contains description^ of not only the 
three major Instructional components but also their subcompo- 
nents, as outfined below: 

1 . Skill Development 
a*. Comprehension 

' b. Language Processing 

c- Fluency and Flexibility^ - ^ 

2. Motivation 

3. Application ; 

a. Reading and Responding to Literature 

b. Heading in the Content Areas 

c. Recreational Reading 
d- Study Skills ^ ^ 
e. Practical Uses of Readirig 

In an effective program^ skill development, - 
motivation, and application interact with and 
reinforce one another. No comporfeht is treated 
without regard for the whole process of developing 
reading ability. Although the components^Bd subcompo- ' --^ 
n^its/of a high-rquality reading program, ,which are outlined 
aBbve, can be considered separately for the purposes of program 
assessment, during an instructional session components are usu- 
ally co^fibined. For example, in teaching any one sk'ill, the instruc- 
tor must keep in focus at all times student motivation and the 
immediate application the skills of reading. As a more specific 
example, a student's interest in and knowledge. about horses can 
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li} this document, comprehension, 
language processing, and motivation 
are regarded as the foundation 
for tile other components and sub- 
comppnents of an effective reading 
program. 



determine the selection of conteht. for activities directed at increas- . 
ing vocabulary, developing the ability to andyze material for accu- 
racy, or using contextual anjj phonic clues to decode^ords in a 
story. ' ^ 

In thi^dpcument comprehension and language processing, 
v^hich are two of the subcomponents of skill development, and 
motivation are regarded as the foundation for the other compo- 
nents and subcomponents of 'jan effective reading program/* 
Thferefore, most K)f the discussion 'and questions that 'apply to 
.compTehrension, language processing, and motivation also apply to 
the^ subcomponents of application; however, the information is ' 
not repeafed. Fonexample,"the baSic planning questions p^eitaining 
to comprehension (on pages 9 and 10 .of this liandbook) woij^ 
also 6e appropriate* for a subcomponent, such as reading in die 
content areas (page 25). Consequently, persons. who are e^xamining 
a school's program plan as it relates tt) reading in the content areas 
would need to address all the questions suggested under compre- 
hension, language processing^ and motivation as well as those 
found in tjie discussion of reading in content areas. 

These labels are not presented as absolutes. Other terms might 
serve to r^ame essential components of reading instruction. What is 
important is that each reading program be examined closely to see 
that it spans the breadth described herein and addresses all the 
areas that affect success in reading. 

In a high-<]uality reading program, students spend a considerable 
amount of time reading. On the other hand, students in ineffective 
programs often spend too much time on skill development (for 
example, learning rules of decoding, syllabication, and so forth) 
and too little time reading and discussing what was read. 
Therefore, the two following^ major instructional strategies are 
recommended: , 

1. Provision of regular opportunities for students to read 
material of interest for extended periods of time. This 
strategy: 

a. Gives studejits e?^erience in practicing the, various skills of- 
reading, . 

b. Works to legitimise; reading as a* valued, natural activity. 

' c. Providers 2^ protected tiipe for students to achieve sufficient 
iityolvement iri reading for enjoyment or information. 
.-^^ ^ ^ . ' . ' 

2. PrbVi§f(5flf%f specific activities designed for students to learn 
reading skills in a meaningful context. Planned activities can 
promote effective reading when: V 

a. Tlie context is familiar to the students. 

b. The skill is important to their present needs. 

A balance between these two types of activities can provide 
sufficient instruction to result in effective reading. Daily oppor- 
tunities to read, even for beginners, provide the necessary practice 
for the specific activities to make sense and to help them develop 
proficiency in reading. The activities suggested for each compo- 
nent erftbraee these two types of instructional strategies. 
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Skill EtevelopmeRt 



Several ".related saft of -skills^ contribute to a reader's ability to - 
obtain rfieaning effeiraVely from written language. The authors of 
this document have identified the components of skill develop- 
ment as comprehension, language processing, and fluency and 
flexibility'. However, the, ability to comprehend and the ability to 
process language 'encompass all the skills. In Wctuy practice, 
language processing is inseparable from com^rehfendirig; that is, 
decoding symbols without deriving meaning is ^empty-process. 
Classroom activities pertaining to language processing \yould 
automatically include comprehension of ideas conveyed by lan- 
guage. Comprehension and language (processing are separated here 
for discussion purposes only to ensure that sufficient attejition is 
. giv^n to each in t|he design of a reading program^ 

Comprehension involves the ability to understand the meaning 
and significance of ideas and concepts. Reading comprehension 
depends on such factors -as the range of language processing, 
strategies; the ability to process, interpret, and analyze informa- 
-tion and ideas; prior knowledge brought to the subject matter; and 
amount of practice in reading for meaning. 

Language processing involves the use of the three systems of 
language-symbolic, syntactic, and semantic-that, when used 
together, enable symbols to be used to transmit thought. The 
ability to process written language requires skills in recognizing 
and using printed symbols, understanding the way words and 
sentences afe structured, and becoming, familiar with the meaning 
of words and id6as. >• t ' 

Following the discussions of comprehension and language 
processing is a discussion of the third component of skill 
development: fluency and flexibility. Fluency is the smooth and 
efficient synchronizing of the skills of reading, and flexibility is 
tKe ability to adapt reading rate and style to the immediate 
purpose. Comprehension and. language processing skills are taught 
and practiced with a constant focus on^fluency and flexibility. 
Rather than being taught in a sequence, the three components of 
skill development work in concert to produce an effective reading 
program. ^ 

Comprehension , 

' Comprehension is the central goal of reading. To read without 
understanding a message would be pointless. Therefore, this 
component* of a reading program is designed to accomplish twp 
principal objectives: • 

LTo help students establish a habit of expecting and getting 

meaning from written language 
2. To help students develop the ability to comprehend infor- 
mation at a range of levels (literal and beyond) 
To promote a -high level of comprehension, written material 
should be (1) presented at a level that would be i|^nderstood by 
students if they received the material orally; or (2) preceded and 
Accompanied by instructional activities that build the concepts 
and vocabulary students need to understand the material. 



Comprehension iffhe central 
. goal of reading. To read without 
unc(erstanding a- message would be 
pointless. 
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Students should be encouraged always to seek meaning when 
they are reading. Current research reveals that poor readers tend to 
pay too much attention to the mechanics of rea£hng arid, thus, fail 
to focus on deriving meaning or understanding, ideas. Therefore, 
instructors should avoid* overemphasizing decoding and isolated 
skills to the neglect of comprehension; rather, Ihey should ensure 
that students/idevelop the habit and skill of reading £or meaning 

'fromlheir first reading experiences. Many poor readers simply do. \ 
not know that reading should make sense in the sanie w^iy that 
listening does. When learrters are traine^i from the beginning to 
read for.'meaning, they cai> keep the ^eehanic^ of reading ui - 

^^perspective and use them efficiently, - ' 

The second objective, helpinjg^ students develop, a range of levels 
of comprehension, is important because students must have more • 
than just a literal txanslation of what they read. Several schemas 
and category -systems have been developed to describe various' 
levels of; understanding. The terms literal, interpretive, applicative, 
and critical are used here, but the intent, regardless of terms, is to 

. convey ,th« notion that readers need io be able to receive, and 
integrate information in a vaiiety of ways. The four leveji^ of 
cbmprehensipn are generally defined as follows: 

\^UteraL Recalling or restating information explicitly stated in 
^the',text • , 

2. Interpretive. Formulating ideas or opinions that are bas^d on . 
the material read but not»stated explicitly in t;Jie text 

3. Applicative. Connecting • and integrating the information, 
ideas, and values with one's^ own experience or applying that 
In other contexts 

'4. Critical. Analyzing^ evaluating the ideas or presentation on 
such grounds as accuracy, significance, generalizability, and 
~7 distortion by omission; in general, developing effective 
/ problem-solving techniques 



It is necessary to acknowledge that even at the literal level an 
element of interpretive' thinking must occur. For example, the 
word jumper can mean very different things, depending on how it 
is used; yet, readers dn usually determine what the author means. 
This kind of interpretation frequently occurs during reading and 
often goes unnoticed,^ 

Much instruction has been dominated by emphasis on the literal 
level of/ comprehension. It is, therefore, important to give 
particular attention to other levels of comprehension. Specific 
reading tasks can be designed to highlight the various levels while 
maintaining a focus on the whole. Also, the reading that students 
choose for themselves can be accompanied by oral or written 
questions at all levels of comprehension, and the questions should 
be designed for use both before and after reading! ' 

The key here is that the use of various levels of comprehension 
is a product of a person seeking to answer questions, solve 
problems, pfddict outcomes, form generalizations, support infer- 
ences, provide^ elaboration, and so forth, HelpfuLinstructors focus 
on the search, question, or issue to inducer many kinds of 
comprehending in natural ways^ rather than focusing artificially on 
one kind of comprehension, CoYnprehension is not a product of 




reading; rather, it ^establishes a setting where ISrrguage prpcessing 
ean take place. _ . 

Experiential background and comprehension. It is vitaJly 
important th%t teachers who want to improve their students' 
comprehension skills give due consideration ^to the experiential 
backgrounds of their students anJthe notions they have'afready 
formed* abodt the world. As a rfeader, a student will bring the sum 
of his. or her experiences, knowledge, values, and feelings to bear 
. upon the message of ah author. The broader and deeper this 
experience base, the greater is the reader's access to a range .of 
written materials This relationship results in ° two important 
implication's for instruction: ' ^ . :5- . - 

• 1. Attention .should be given to reinforcing, extending, and 
developing concepts in relation to the material students ^ire 
,,being asked to read. 
2. Students should be able to make a connection between 
■ material read and their general knowledge and experience. ^ 
When materials contain topics or issues that are familiar or ot 
concern to the students, it is possible to guide them always to 
expect meaning from .^i^itten language and to become skilled at 
inferring and generalizing beyond what is stated on the page. With 
content that is unfamiliar, teachers must help students connect the 
material to their own knowledge and experiences. ^ 

Oral language, and comprehension. Students' comprehension of 
oral language j?an serve as the primary avenue to the development 
of reading comprehension. Teachers can first develop or reinforce 
^ the two basic objectives of reading comprehension within the oral 
form of language, paving the way for th^ir use in the written form. 
That is, students should first make a habit of expecting and getting 
meaning froiji oral language, and they should have experience in 
discussing ideas at levels ranging from literal to critical.' They can . 
' "then be guided to recognize that just as they demand sense and ^ 
clarity fro'm a speaker, they should expect the same''- from an 
author. - ,^ 

By converting, their own familiar, predictable kogifage to print, 
students can. experience from the outset a connection between the 
ideas they have and the print on a page. Appropriate reading 
content for reaflers who are not yet independent cannot be 
e)tpressed 4n language that is any more difficult than language the 
, students could understand orally. Confident readers, on the other 
hand, can expand their language base through *an exposure to more 
tomplex language* stru-ctures and more sophisticated and technical 
vocabulary. 

QUESTIONS for determining whether or not you give adequate emphasis to j 
comprehension in your redding program ' 

How does your program provide forr ' 

1 . E:^periences that help studef\ts recognize comprehension as 
the overall goal of reading?'/ " 

2. Daily* opportunities for studefits to, read with understanding 
^ ' materials, including co^iplete texts, they have selected 

themselves or are required to read? 



Helping students develop a range 
of levels of comprehension is 
important because students must 
Jiave more -than just a literal 
. translation of What they read, 

1 
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3/Sufficient, instruction to help students achieve various levels 
of comprehension,, including small-group instruction based on 
reading the same teaSher-seleoted text (from multiple copies 
or t)<isal tests): \ 
^ a. Literal: grasping iniformation expjlicitly stated in the text? 

b. .Interpretive: formulating ideas or opinions that are based 
. upon the material read but not stated in the text? * . ^ 

c. Applicative: connecting and integrating inforraation, ideas, 
i ^ concepts, values, and' feelings with one's'owji experience?. 

d. Critical: synthesizing, analyzing, or evaluati^ig the material 
read^ ^ - 

4. Using and extending students' oral comprehension ascthe 

basis for reading comprehension? 
5 Instruction and practice in using reading to answer'questions 

or to find out information? 
6. A range of reading nyferials, including materials that are. 

appropriate to a variej^of interests and reading levels and 

"sufficiently challenging to produce growth? • 

EXAMPLES of Activities ^ 

1: Provide frequent Opportunities for the sUent reading of' 
materials that studj^ts select for themselves from a wide 
choice of kinds bf texts (e.g., magazines,, books, news- 
papers, guides) presented at different levels of difficulty. 

2. Provide frequent opportunities for the silent reading oP 
materials selected by the teacher from multiple copies or 
basal -texts; the reading will be used as the basis for . 
small-group comprehension development activities. 

3. use classroom or school requii;ed reading lists; ot require 
the students to read a specific number of books. y 

4. Develop prereading activities (oral and/or writt^) in 
which students: ^ j 

a. Formulate questions, prior to reading the text, ffom 
predictions they have made. from examining the title, 
contents page, illustrations, and other cities. 

b. Discuss the topic or relate personal experiences aboijt 
the topic. 

c. Assess what they already know ^about the topic, 
describe what they expect or want to learn, and 
formulate questions about the topic. 

d. Survey the text and predict (1) a nummary of the 
scope of the story or article; (2) the scope of the story 
or article;, and (3) questions to be answered after 
reading. 

5. Fpcus on comprehension during reading by: 

a. Limiting oral reading to specific purposes, such as 
encouraging ^students to use effective meaning-getting 
strategies (e.g., using context clues to identify un- 
familiar words). ' . 

b. ' Pausing to allow students to hear their own reading 

and encouraging them to malfe sense from the text 
without the teacher's supplying words or making 
judgments. 
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c. 



b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 



f, 



Pausing to encoutage predictions of upcoming events, 
lines, or words in the materials being read. 

6. Develop post-reading activities (oral and/or written) in- 
which students: - 
a. Retell the story m their own words. 

Answer factual and inferential questions abbut fhe text. 
Write a story sequel. 

Coflvert a story to a play. | 
Compare the film version of a story with the print 
version. \^ 

JRead part of a story and write, their own ending. 

7. Eticourage teacher and peer questioning and discussion 
ambng students at all comprehensjon lei^els in either oral 
or written form. 

. 8. Provide relevant direct or vicariou^ experiences (e.g., film 
• " simulations, drama) appropriate to the age level before 
students read required texts pn unfamiliar topics. 
.9. Have students locat|,;4frd read two or three books or 
articles expressing differing points of view on a contro- 
versial issiie and analyze |he various texts for accuracy,4( 
lo^c, or techniques of persuasion. ^ ^/ 

10. Have students use a problem focus to develop a iTypoth- ' 
esis; then have them experiment, and verify and apply the 
results with or without written materials. ^ 

Language Processing 

Language processing refers to the various types of cues used by 
listeners and readers to recognize the language transnlitted by 
speakers an)i authors. Listening and reading involve the interaction 
of the thre^ systems of language: the symbolix: system (oral or 
written words), semantic system (word meanings), and syntactic 
^system (word order and inflections). In oral language, the symbols 
*are spoken; thus, effective listening consists of constructing 
meaning from an auditory message. In printed language, the 
symbols, are written. Therefope\ effective reading involves con- 
structing meaning from a graphic- message. 

In an effective reading program, the instructors should make 
deliberate ^d regular use of the abilities and experiences students 
bring to reading. One important asset a student can draw on in 
reading is his or her listening. ability (oral language processing 
ability).' 

In,; the discussion which follows, the elements of language 
processing are reviewed and tied directly to the central goal of 
reading comprehension. ' v 

Using the three kinds of linguistic information. Written language 
is composed of symbols arranged in a particular order to'represent 
ideas and concepts. To read, a student must use three kinds of 
linguistic information simultaneously to construct a message. 
^ Thesgtypes of information are often called cueing systems and are 
descjoed as follows: ^ > 

{.Symbolic- the igraphic symbols of the alphabet. Processing 
skills include s^nd-symb^l knowledge, word recognition, 
phonetic analysi^, and structural arTalysjs. 



Are you providing in your program 
sufficient instruction and activities 
(hat are directed at the develop- , 
ment of comprehension skills? 
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A fiigh-quality reading program 
provides for allowing all lanpxage 
systems to wgrk together 'midming 
to advantage the skills a student 
already possesses. 



2. Se/m/i/iA'- the meaning associated witH words and phrases. 
ProcessihgSkills include kndwledg^ of vocabulary and con- 
cepts, use .of context clues, knowledge of idiomatic expres- 
sions, anid^use of metaphors. > 

3. Syn(actw~ihQ structure of the language. Processing skills 
include knowledge of grammatical functions, ordering 6f 
words, and sentence patterns. 

Using' seledted cues from the three systems cit^ed above is 
essential, in deciphering a written message. Proficient readers 
sample the tllree types of linguistic information simultaneously 
and use only \s much ioformatibn as they need to gain meaning in 
accordance with their immediate purpo^ for reading a particular^ 
text. When tlje material being read includes familiar topics and 
predictable lahguajge, ttiis procedure used by proficient readers 
enables them] to : process language iri relativefy large pieces. 
Beginning readers arid poor read,ers te^d to process'smaller units of 
language, becjiuse 1^ tiiey believe that precise 'identification is 
necessary for success. Suet emphasis on small units tends to nwke 
those readers depend on one system of language at the expense of 
the other two^ Tliese readers nped to experience how \i feels to ' 
, combine the threfe §ystems Sii^ltai^iepusly, Any deficiency in the 
ability "'to utilize language>'cUes-^^:g.,:,-unfamiliarity with the 
vocabulary or the grammatical structure-may h^imper or block 
this translatioi process. " 

The principal objective^ of the language processing component 
of a reading program are: 

1. To help situdents use efficiently 'the three kinds of linguistic 
informati(|)n in combination to obtain* 'meaning from written 
language . 

2. To reinfoh:^ and expand the students' facility with each type 
of linguisfic information 

3. To helptetudents Expand their abilities for processing the 
elements unique to written language • . ^ 

Considerably evidence suggests that ^me instructors dsflne 
reading- too najrrowly and give disproportionate attention to the 
decoding of symbols at the expense of attention to^ the other 
systems- of language. One outcome is readers who can clecode but 
do not comprehend or understand the, particular vocabulary used. 
Another is a loss of motivation on'the part of students who cannot 
find sense or success in repeated pActice of some of the steps in 
the reading process. 

A high-quality reading program provides for (1) allowing all 
language systems to w6rk together; and (2) using to adyaftta^ the 
skills a student already possesses. As a speaker, a sjttfdent alrbady. 
uses all the language^systems. Ohiy the symbol chages markedly 
in reading-from oral to written form. TherefVe, the use of 
material with familiar meanings and syntactic str^t^es gives a 
student. the opportunity to use problem-solving stratiegiBs-to make 
the connection between, oral language and its written form. If It is 
to offer students such opportunities, the reading text must consist 
of whole units of language (sentences, paragraphs) rather than 
isolated words or letters. From a learning viewpoint, this approach 



merely ensures that reading is taught, and practieed in exactly the 
same way' that it is actually used: in context with a purpose. 

Reading instruction cannot be restricted to known ^topics and 
highly 'predictable langi&age even though it begins there. . What are 
commonly referred to as reading problems could often more 
accurately be regarded as misconceptions, over-generalizations, or 
incomplete information ab'but language use in general. When 
students have had enough successful experiences to* become 
convinced ' that they can read arfd that readiftg is "a desirable - 
activity, they need to ^e encouraged to extend their abihties in 
each of the three language systems in pxeparation for managing a 
wide range of printed matter. This extension includes su^h tasks as 
building a broader vocabulary, increasing one's ability to interpret 
* more cbixiplex sentence "patterns, and developing recognition of a 
wider variety of phonetic associations. It taTces place in concert 
with the broajienlng of a^studetit's experiences. 

Examining^ the features unique to written and^l lar}guagey 
When reading instruction has been confined to a definition of 
reading as ^'taljc written down;" many students h^ve not gained ^ 
access to the larger world of print. To be able to predict or 
recognize the language and style of a variety of authors, students 
need exposure to the features unique to written language. These 
\ features include sucli elements as sentence patterns common to 
stories (e.g., ''once upon a time"), conventions for presenting ^ 
dialogue (e.g., '"safd" or ^'exclaimed'^), knowledge about Jiow 
printed English is presented (e.g., reading left to right, top to - 
bottom), the language\of reading instruction (e.g., page, sentence, ^ 
title), and so forth. Students who have been read to a great deal 
usually ac(luire this knowledge naturally, often with no conscious , 
realization of the principles involved. Teachers need to recognize' 
-this and build upon it. 

' 'The importahce of students' oral language abilities has been 
emphasized throughout thite, section. The greater the 'students^ 
store of oral language skills, from vocabulary choice to varieties of , 
dialects and complexity of sentence Torms, the greater are tlie 
students' chances -of recognizmg language in print. TKis principle 
points to the value of having teachers give considerable attention 
to oral language development, both in early childhood and 
throughout the school years. A well-balanced reading prograrj^n 
may be "heard" much of the time; that is„a high percentage of 
listening and speaking accompany reading experiences in the 
well-balanced program. 

Especially at the beginning stages of learning, skill developnjerjt 
in oral and written lajriguage processing should be closely coqr- 
dinated with students' gradually broadening knowledge and beliefs^ 
about the world. Some ^^tudents who appear to process written 
language may be unable to comprehend it., If their instructors have 
overemphasized decoding, the students may not recognize this 

^••lack of comprehension as a problem. To prevent such an^ 
imbalance, instructors should ensure that the students' in-sch6ol 
and out-of-school'experiences are: 

1 . Accompanied by ever-expanding and increasingly advanced 
forms of ^language 
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Vie greater -the students ' store 
of oral language skills, the greater 
are the students ' chances of 
recognizing language in print. 




Poesyour program provide for 
frequent opportunities for students 
to u$e and extend their oral language 
N skills? 
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2. Considered in the selection and interpVetation of written 
language materials ■ . » 

Beginners need very familiar content 'as they le^rn to rddd. Later, 
as the students focus pn .reading to learnj- tH^ cSh be introduced 
to extensions and variations of the language and be giveif new 
directions in their -reading. . ' ^^"^f * 

■\"" . 

QUESTIONS for determining^ whether or nqt you are giving adequate 
attention to language processing in yow" reading program 

How does your program provideTor: • , • 

1. Frequent opportunities for students to use and extend tHeir 
^ oral language skills as the basis for development of residing 

skills? . . , ^ 

2. Daily opportunities for students to use the three cue systems 
of written language (symbolic, semantic, syntactic) in com- 
bination to obtain meaning? ^ 

3. Instruction in reading and opportunities for practice that are 
designed %d help students increase their abilities to use in 
context: 

a. Symbolic information: sound-letter relationships', phonetic 
analysis, word recognition, structural" analysis, and so 
forth? 

b. Semantic information: vocabulary development, concept 
development, use of context'^clues, idiomatic expressions, 
use' of metaphor and similes, ^nnotative/denotative mean- 
ings, synonyms, antonyms, and so forth? , 

c. Syntactic information: grammatical functions, word OfdeUTs^' 
sentence patterns, and so forth? ' v -^.W 

4. Experiences designed to help students gain familiarity with " 
features unique to written language and knowledge necessary 
for interpreting written language? • ^ 

5. FrequAit opportunities for students to hear the oral reading 
of written language, both live and recorded, and to respond 
to it in a variety of ways? 



EXAMPLES of Activities 
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1. Use familiar content (song, short story, poem) to teach 
sound-letter skills, phonetic analysis (e.g., examine a song 
for rhyming, similar initial consonants, or verb endings). 

2. Read regularly to students of all ages; select worthwhile 
an^d varied literature; reread favorites man^ times; elicit 
responses to literature that give rise to the use of new 
vocabulary, language forms, and patterns in context. 

3. Record stories, poems, plays, or chapters on tape for 
voluntary repeated listening;, use selections with rhymes^ 
repeated verses or other forms of highly predictable 
language for a gradual transition from being read to, to^ 
reading with, to assuming independence. 

4. Take verbatim, dictation of students' own language; this 
can then be used when the students read by themselves or 
read to the teacher or to peers. 
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5. Etemonstrate and provide opportunities for students to 
decode words by practicing letter-sound relationships. 

6. provide opportunities for repeated practice in using \vcy-ds 
' ^ouped according to particplar categorical to pramot^:fee 

rapid recognition of such words. .i.* :*. ^ \ 

7. Provid^ frequent opportunities fpr stu^tVtd read si]^n^. 

8. Pmvide frequent"" opportunities for informal gihoral reaffmg 
oPbrief buj -complete predictable forms of>the lafiguage 
(such as songs, poems,jingles, plays). 

9. Demonstrate and then provide opportunities for students 
to use .root words, prefixes, suffixes, and context iji 
i^ientifying wor^. ^ 4 - 

16. Offef word "gai^s^n^'whicTi students try to supply 
synonyms or antonyml to words appearing in a spegified 
context. . 

1 1. Construct exercises in which students read stories a:nd 
provide synonyms for underlined words'^ alsQ, encourage 
students to make logical substitutions^ for unknown words 
they encounter in their reading. J 
. 12. Encourage students to work on^-cjfDsswor<l puzzles and 

compile personal dictionaries. ^ ' ^ 

13. Encourage students to keep personal journals, diaries, and 
logs and write endings to open-ended stories. 

14. Provide written activities designed for practice and rein- 
forcement of specific skills. : 

15. Plan frequent experiences that will introduce new vpcabu- 
lary in context and provide opportunities to use those 
words. 

Fluency and Flexibility 

To help students integrate the skills of comprehension and ^ 
language processing and become effective readers, teachers must 
also help students achieve fluency and flexibility in their reading. 
Like the pther language processes, reading is a tool of communica- ^ 
tion, not an end in itself.. Therefore, a re^er^ must observe the 
same guidelines ' that a listener Tollows 4o receive and process 
information effectively,.. A ^eo«s^fuVre^der or listener is able (1) 
to process language • efficiently (achieve fluency); and (2) adapt . 
behavior to conform to the immediate needs, pur{?pse, or content 
of the reading task (achieve flexibility). 

While instruction and practice in comprehension and language 
processing contribute to fluency and flexibility,"^ a complete 
program plan should contain specific instruction in this area. Tliis 
' component of skill development in reading is frequently over- 
looked or delayed. It should be made a part of tlie instructional 
program from ^ the start, not after language processing and 
comprehension are mastered. All of the components work 
together to produce an effective reading program. ' 

Achieving fluency in reading^ Since meaningful language occurs 
in units, such as phrases, sentences, and paragraphs, readers must 
be able to process these units of language in a rhythm similar to 
that used in oral communication. Tliat is, reading must "flow" just 
as talking flows. Instruction should contain exer9ises to encourage 





A successful reader is able to 
process^ language efficiently and to 
adaps behavior to conform to the 
immlfltate needs, purpose,, or\ 
con tent of the readif ig task. 
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Proficient readers vary their rate 
and type of reading to meet such 
purposes as reading for accuracy, 
previewing, or reviewing. 
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the processing of these larger units of language. However, this 
relationship of oral and written langua|e flow does not indicate 
that oral reading leads to improved fluency in silent reading. Quite 
the contrary is true. ^ 

Reading is a silent act", therefore^ teachers of high-quality 
reading programs tend to use oral reading sparingly. However, oral 
reading can serve as a means of securing infonrration about a 
student's reading ability and. capabilities in making drama and 
poetry presentations. Fluency can also be documented by a r 
student's" ability tcf Read a story silently in a reasonable length of , 
time and then retell/it or discuss it in terms that demonstrate that 
the student has read the story. 

Teachers can also assist students in achieving fluency by 
encouraging them to have confidence in using their existing 
problem-solving strategies to: . ^ - 

1. Supply logical substitutions (e.g., synonyms, a different 
proper name) for unknown \yords. 

2. Guess at the pronunciation of a word as long as they are able 
to^retain meaning. / . 

3. Guess at the meaning of a wbrd and read on to verify or 
correct the guess. / ' , , 

4. Attempt to keep reading insteac} of bogging down too lon^ 
on one word or phrase. 

Students may also noed direction in realizing that* words can 
vary in importance. They wnil need to' determine which words and^ 
concepts' are crucial to meaning and determine which are* 
redundant or trivial in a given selection. / 

Thus, instruction in fluency is concerned with the identification 
and removal of any barriers that hinder smooth movement 
through print. Some of this instruction can be accomplished 
through discussions about reading, but fluency is fostered most by 
offering opportunities and encouragement for students to take 
risks and to begin to develop confidence in their ability to read 
independently. The use of appropriate content is an iritegral part 
of this process, of course. . - ^ 

Achieving flexibility in reading. Flexibility involves adapting the 
reading process to suit the immediate situation. Proficient readers 
vary their rate and type of reading to meet such purposes as 
reading for accuracy (as in reading a recipe or directions for 
constructing a model); previewing (skimming an entire book or 
chapter or browsing through a newspaper by reading headlines in 
<apme cases and entire articles in others); or reviewing key portions 
o.in a chapter (studying for a test). Teachers in some reading 
programs have been found to emphasize only the word-by-word 
form of reading, which resulted in the students developing a 
narrow and not fully practical application of reading. 

To gain skills in flexibility, students need to have learning 
experiences tHat call for reading for a variety of puiposes. 
Students might read for major ideas of a sele6tion, read for certain 
important details, skim to gain a quick overview of a section of a 
document or a whole book,- scan to locate particular facts or ideas, 
of read to experience a particular mood. Flexibility is fostered by 
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having purposes for reading that compel re*aders to read in certain 
ways. Therefore, flexibilityjesults from a search¥or meaning. 

The various purposes for reading call for different rates at which 
one reads. While rapid reading is not appropritte for all purposes, 
it. is useful in many situations. Students*heed to realize that their 
purpose and the material itsel-frtietermine iM rate at which they 
refd. Also, a-qertain speed is usually necessary forreadinglo take 
place. i - . . - 

The basic objective of teaching fluency and fle^^bilify in a 
reading program is to help students dliapt their tejfiBing to the 
immediate purpose. Older students' can furthbr"helpk6d to realize 
that they have considerable control over tfieir skill in reading and 
can put it to work in a va^:iety of ways. 

QUESTIONS for determining whefher or nbt you have giv^n adequate 
emphasis to fluency anf flexibility in your reading program 

How^does your program provide for: 

1. Frequent activities that require^tudents to focus on reading 
fluency? ' , 

2. Opportunities for students to monitor their own fluency? 

3. A higher percentage of silent reading activ'hi^ than of ocal 
reading? 

4. Frequent ^activities that require students to focus on flexi- 
bility by: 

.a. Requiring them to use various rJtes of reading? 
' b. Requiring them to adapt their reading to ineet different 
purposes and kinds of reading materials?' 




EXAMPLES of Activities 

1. Provide a variety of timed reading activities designed to . 
help students learn how to us'e variout reading rates 
according to purpose or material. * ^ - 

2. Play tape recordings of stories and poetry: 

. a. For students to listen to, then read along with, and 
• then read independently, 
b. That were taped by students themselves so that they 
• can listen to and assess their own reading skills. 

3. Develop prereading tasks in which students: \^ 

a. Skim to get the general idea or an overview of a 
" written document. 

b. Scan to learn the setting and characters of a story. 

c. Skim; then formulate predictions about the story. / 

4. Develop .post-reading tasks in which students: 

* a. Practice and read a favorite selection orally to others. 

b. Enact a, story as a play, witl> selected students reading ^ 
the dialogue 'as it occurs (after having time to practice 
reading the dialogue). 

5. Use plays, TV scripts, or otljejr scripts as reading materials, 
allowing several practice sessions' before studen|:s present 
the material before a group 



How does your program provide 
for frequent activities that require 
students to focus on reading 
fluency? 
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6. Provide rjeadings of prose and poetry to expose students to 
ever increasing jimounts and varieties of written language. 

7. Encourage choral reading bf 'Songs, rhymes, poems, 
speeches, and so forth. / ^ 

" 8. Have students, with partne/s or in -small groups, read a 
one-page story and underlip words of greatest importance- 
and bracket words of least^mportance. / . 

9. When students encounter unknown words, encpuragethem 
to: , 

a. Try other words that make sense. 

b. Read on for contextual clues, guess, cj3|0ck^ guess, or 
go back and define the words. 

10. Create imaginary but plausible situations that demand 
different kinds of reading; e.g., "Pretend that ^yeu are 
taking a timed>^xam. With only ten minutes left, you 
discover that you had failed to see the last section of the 
test, which requires reading a Short story arid answering 
questions. In the next ten minutes, do exactly what you 
would do in this situation." 

1 1 . To' develop^ppropriate phrasing ability for the purpose of 
reading to an audience, have students listen to tapes of 
their own oral reading and to one. another to^ assess 

' - whether they need more practice to qiake their oral 
^reading sound more natural, and understandable to a 
listener. • 



Motivation 

, In'\a w^U-balanced reading program, substantial attention is 
"given* t6 the role that motivation plays in the 'development of 
reading skills.' Reading tasks make sense to students when .they 
perc^ve reading being personally and socially attainable, useful, 
enjorj^able, and- desirable. A climate that supports the development 
of these perceptions, promotes efficient and stimulating use of 
'instructional time. / 

Ways df Enliaocing Motivation 

At the core of motiv^ition is a student's perception that reading 
is^ rifccessary and possible. For students not yet "hooked on 
books," developing 'this perception requires their having experi- 
ences in which reading helps them accomplish or learn things they 
cqnsider ilrrportant and in which the attainment of success gives 
them the confidence to continue efforts to improve their reading 
• ability, FiWimportantnvays of providing such experiences are: 
', l\ Knowing arid using information about students and providing 
^ opportunities for success in reading tasks 
2. Making appropriate arid varied materials available 
^ 3, Modeling reading and writing as usefyl and desirable activities 
4. Providing^substantpl and frequent opportunities for students 
to read materials they have selectecflpr themselves 
. 5. Providing frequent opportunities for Students to interact wilh 
one another in connecticni with reading and to,share reading 
experiences 
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Knowing and using information about students and proving 
opportunities for success in reading tasks. The effectiveness of 
reading instruption is likely to be enhanced when teachers design 
activities and select materials on the basis of students' achievement 
levels, interests, e^cperience (both^^in ^school and outside of school), 
knoMedf^, and culture. Teachers that draw , on these kinds^ gf 
information can increase a student's desire to reads Moreover; 
proceeding from the familiar to- the new tends to enhance the 

^ student's ojijoyhient of reding and chances of experiencing 

4 success.. - . 

^ Angthfer important kind/of knoyHedg^ about a student is the 
student's View of reading /nd.J^h^student'S; perception of himsefT^ 
or 'herself as a presen/ or pt)tential readeit^n/ addition^- to 

' infKiencing curriculum ^planning; -this information affects\the 
teacher's and studetit's expefCtations concerning the student's rate 

^ of progress. V - • ^ ' • 

Making app^priat-e and varied, materials -av(i/7aMf."^ltratGhing 
reading materials to students' interests and at^lities re'quires a w'ide^ 
variety of reading materials, ranging -from informal (e.g., news- 
papers, television gu}des, and rnenus)^to mor^ formal (e.g., shart 
stories,' poetry, plays, and reference materials). 

Modeling reading as a useful and desirable activhy. Students' 
motivation is likely to increase when the students believe that 
reading i^ an ordinary but important part of daily life. One 
important way they can develop this view is to see the adults in 
their lives regularly use and enjoy reading materials in a variety pf 
'^ays. Such insta;^ces can range from incidental consultation of a 
newspaper for the weather for^ast to a sharing of thoughts and 
ysfeelings about a novel. When students see adults respond to print 

^, with laughter or disagreement, they gain art image of reading as an 
interaction between a reader and an author rather tharr an abstract 
activity. 

Providing substantial an^ frequent opportunities for students to 
read materials they have selected for tijemselves. Reading fre- 
quently does more to further motivation than talking about 
reading, bnce^ student has established an understanding of the 
full scope of wh^ is being sought, the path is smoothed for the 
acijuisition of usd\il reading skills and habits. When they have 
opportunities to read personally selected materials without inter- 
ruption, former nonreaders come to see that reading is much, easier 
than they previously believed. This activity also enhances motiva- 
tion, because it places primary responsibility on the learner. 

Providing frequent opportunities for students to interact and^ 
share reading experiences. Peer interaction about what is being 
read can contribute significatitly^ to Student motivation. A sharing 
of interest in a story or other material can help students dispel 
past fears or misconceptions ^bout reading. In such situations, the 
focus is taken off the act of reading itself, and reading is shown to 
be a topi for gaining access to desii^.jriaterial, such as mysteries, 
* old favorite stories, and verses to new^ popular songs. 

Substantial discussion periods before and after reading can 
prove highly productive for creating enthusiasm about reading. 
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Reachiig tasks make- sense to 
. students wh en th ey p erceiv e read big 
* ' as being personally and socially 
attainable, useful, enjoyable, 0f$i 
desirable. 
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Have students listen to taped 
stones or chapters and'read along' 
with the tapes until they gain 
confidence in reading alone. 



Peer-to-peer interaction about reading not only gives status to 
reading but also provides opportunities for the students to reflect 
on what they have read, 

Thrpugh the five avenues cited for heljMng students perceive 
that reading is necessary and possible, students can be helped to: 
(1) perceive of themselves as readers; (2) regard reading as 
necessary to their daily lives; (3) find pleasure in reading 
experiences; and (4) want to develop more effective reading skills 
and habits. y 

QUESTIONS for determining whefhfr or not you are giving adequate 
emphasis to motivation in your reoiting program ^ • 

Hovv does your program provide for: 
• 1, Knowing and using information about students and providing 
opportunities for success in reading tasks? 

2. Making appropriate and varied materials available? 

3. Modeling, reading and writing as- useful and desirable 
activities? • 

4, Providing substantial and frequent opportunities for students 
to read materials they have selected for^hemselves? 

5, Providing frequent opportunities for students to interact with 
one another in connection with reading and to shar^ reading 

' • experiences? 

EXAMPLES of Activities 

1. Emphasize positive models.* Students need to see adults: 
a. Use reading daily as a necessary, practi^cai. tool. 

b* EnjQy reading. • ' 

c. Respond to fiction (e.g., with liking or disliking, laughter 
or. sadness) and nonfiction (e^., i)y forming opinions, 
making judgments, or creatyig something new). 

2. Provide students with opportunities fortuccess: 

a. Use already memorized language as reading material (e.g., 
songs, television commercials, poetry., jingles). 

b. Provide a variety of hjgh-interest materials at appropriate 
reading levels (e.g., magazines, books, newspapers,' televi- 
sion guides). 

c. Encourage students to help'bne another read together. ^ 

d. Have students listen to taped stories or chapters and read 
along with the tapes until they gain^confide^ce in reading 
alone. ' 

-e. Encourage frequent sharing of experiences and informa- 
tion about materials read, , 

3. (Create a need to read through certain types of materials that 
are uspd "'everyday^ sucH- as the following (selected for 

^appropriateness to age level): cafeteria menus, food labels,^ 
application forms, popular^songs, joke books, ^recipes, and 
directions for model building. 

4. Help students devek/p the desire to read ii\ these ways: 

a. Read to students- regularly, . . ' 

b. Introduce favorite books by reading a portion of the' 
beginning or one of the chapters. Have multiple copie^'^^Jf 
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the books available so the students can read the book on 

' ^ their own. 

c. Have students prepare a classroom best sellers list; display 

these book's/ 

d. Have, students Write their own pl^y and perform it m class. 
•5. Provide' frequent opportunities for independent reading, 

- especially with student-selected materials, and provide for 

uninterrupted periods of reading. 
6. Vary instructional techniques, grouping, and the classroom 

environment to promote intetest, creativity, -and growth: 

a. Display books, posters, maps, and students' work. ^ 

b. Use pairs, teams, whole-class instruction, audiovisual mate- 
^ rids, guest speaker^, parent aides, and learning centers 

when it is appropriate. 

, Application 

■:;^In keepiiig with the foregoing discussion that reading is most 
■productively viewed as a tool and n^t an end in itself, teachers in a 
highV>aUty reading program give an important place to the 
application of skills from the first day of instruction. While the 
concepts discussed in "this sectibn rely upon the inform^ation 
presented earher about comprehension, language processing, and 
motivation as the bases for instruction, th^ seqWhce of these 
sections is not intended to -imply that skill development and 
motivation precede application. All of the components work 
together. For some students, wanting to read about a hobby or a 
goal^sych as learning to drive, would produce enough motivation 
to become a good reader. For others, trying to read materials 
about a familiar topic, such as cooking or baseball, can help 
students discover-4hithey are better readers than they thought 
tHey were. This view~~T&emphasizes the notion ■ that the most 
elective instructional strategy In reading- is to have students read 
■from a variety of materials on a regular basis. 

Reading to satisfy one's own interests or gain desired informa- 
tion gives meaning and practice in (1) reading to understand; (2) 
' integrating and using language processing skills; and (3) reading 
fluently for various purposes. In some reading programs that have 
been ineffective in producing desired Kesults, it has been found 
that the instructors' offered too few opportunities for students to 
have meaningful reading experiences and, often, they offered 
those few- opportunities after extensive isolate^ skill instrtiction. 
An analogy could be described in tennis instruction in which an 
effective instructor would not only have students practice serves, 
ground shdts,*and overhead shots but also give them a chance to 
play the game from the very beginning of -the instruction. 
Similarly, reading students benefit from practicing reading in a 
variety of situafions from the beginning of the instruction. 
-In addition, the goal of reading instruction sho\ild encompass 
"tnTOTe than the development of proficient readers who^ can 
comprehend written language. The content of what they read is „ 
' also important. Reading instruction should increase the informa- 
tion; ideas, and concepts <that students have about the world. 




The most effectiv£ instructional 
strategy in reading is to have 
students read from a variety of 
materials on a regular basis. 
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culture, and society. Reading programs should expose students to 
some of the best and deepest thoughts of the culture in which 
they live, introduce them to different points oT.view, and show 
individual and cultural values in operation. 

While not exhaustive, the following subcomponents of applica- 
tion in the reading process, represent several uses a person might 
have for reading, both as a student and as an adult. Whether or not 
these particular labels are used, a complete reading program should 
address: 

1. Reading and responding' to Hterature ^ . ' 

2. Reading in the content areas 

3. Recreational reading 

4. Study skills . * > 

5. Practical uses of reading 

Reading and Responding to Literature ^ 
Helping students learn to read is only part of the final goal of 
reading instruction. Teachers of reading , should also seek to 
stimulate students to become lifelong readers, help them -appre- 
ciate fine literature, and enable them to refine their personal 
values through interaction with Hterature in/a variety of forms. 

A strong hterature program will encoui^ge students to regard 
books as an interesting, productive way to learn jnore about Hfe 
and the world. Literature can be viewed as another avenue, for 
gaining knowledge about oneself, one's cuUure, and others and 
extending one's existing' knowledge with new . information ^nd 
ideas. 

In ad(Jition to the major purpose of helping students to ''know 
the potential contribution of literature to their lives, a literature 
progr^ offers advantages for the development of reading abilities. 
Interesting, ^ell-written material^ are excel^pnt vehicles for gener- 

ting student excitement about reading. Students^ who are ab- 
rbed in hterature will vqluotarily practice, master, and extend 
their reading skills. To gain these benefits, students need to 
become aware of an array of literature, be helped to develop 
means of personal selection, and be encouraged to appreciate 
different inter^retatipns of a single'wo^k. Therefore, jt is essential 
that teachers of literature be famiUar with the best literature 
available Tor the age groyp they teach. In addition, care should be 
taken to introduce students to* a variety of hterature that 
represents a broad spectrum of cultural experiences. 

Literature instructors can help students become aware of the 
values and be'liefs of their own and other cultures. They can also 
use literature to help students develop personal and social 
responsibility, akid respect for others, Adults can be powerful 
models through the types of hterature they select and read. 

QUESTIONS for determining whether or not ydu are giving adequate 
attention to literature in your/eading program * ; 

• How does your literature program provide for; y 
1. Frequent opportunities for students to read for personal 
pleasure and to relate others' ideas to their own ideas? 
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2. A number of opportunities or requirements to read or Hsten 

to a variety of high-quality literature? 
^. Exposure to a range of reading materi^Js from which students- 
. can lea?n to make independent selections: * - ' 

a. Through courses on /the stoidy of various forms of 
. literature? 
As a reguliir part, of the reading program? " 
* If c. Through the use of literature from many cultures? 

EXAMPLES of Activities 

1. EstabUsh regular perigrds for uninterrupted silent readmg. 

2. Provide time for browsing in a library, with a priority on 
- exploring other kinds of reading inattter, than the? students 

have re^d before. • 9^ 

3. Develop interesting activities to introduce stixdents to yaripus ^ 
types of recreational reading,|luch as the fqilo wing: \ 

a. Find one magazine you' wbuld especially like a subscrip- 
tion to; and tell- why you chose it. What magazine would 
be your second choice? 

b. Loc^e two or three different Sunday newspapers. Find a 
section you especially like (such as sports, travel, comics). 
Compare for similaritiefs and differences. 

c. (To be done oyer several days.) Look through the various 
sections of the library- listed below to find at^east one. 
example of each type that has descriptions of persons who 
represent your culture, ethnic group, family background, 
and language. 'Hiat is, can you find people like yourself in 
(1). fiction; (2n biography and autobiography; (3) maga- 
zines; (4) sports Stories; (5) poetry; and (6) plays? 

d. Determine the value of reading the cover flaps on one .type 
^ of book (such as fiction). In a group of three to five 

people, each read two or thi^ee books and meet to report 
oOn the accuracy and ability of writers of cover flaps to 
present the story fajfly. 
e^ Conduct interviews with p)eople you know, from your own 
age to your grandparents? age, to find /out about reading 
habits. Ask such questions as: . V. ^ ' . / , 

(1 ) Do you read for your oAvn pleasure? 

(2) If yes, what types of books, magazines, newspapers, 
• and so forth? i / 

(3) Where do you get your reading materials? j 

(4) What, book are you now reading? / 

. (5) How. many books, magazines, and newspapers do you 
think you read in a month? / 
..^ 4. Provide opportunities for students to see evidence th^t adults 
read, and appreciate fine literature and are willing/to share 
their responses informally or through "book talks." . 

5. Hold discussions on a number of books on oije topic in which 
students discuss values embodied and debate about character- 
izations, actions, and motives. 

6. Compare and contrast stories on similar themes from 
different cultures; discuss 'why and how a particular story 
reflects the values of that, culture. 



Provide time for browsing in a 
library, with a prio^ty on exploring 
other kinds of reading matter than 
the students have read before. 
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Students' reading comprehension 
is improved when their reading 
is preceded by real "and vicarious 
experiences and discussions of 
ideas related to the content of a 
V ' selection. 
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* 7. Read aloud from several kinds of literature. 

8. Listen to tapes and recordstof portions of literary selections. 

9. Establish a required reading list, 

Reading in the Content Areas y 

Reading in the content areas of the curriculum requires the • 
same 'skills of comprehension and language processing as required 
/in other kinds of reading. .It also serves as an important m^ans'of : 
promoting the development of such skills. A weakness of many 
reading programs is that they fail to help students transfer what 
they hav? learned about reading in general to^ their efforts, in the 
content areas. Also, some instructors assume that the reading of 
content area materials requires totally ^^ffere'nt reading ap-. 
proaches from the reading of other types of material^ Schools 
that emphasize the teaching of reading in the content areas 
promote the, continuous application and extension of reading 
skills. ' • . 

Reading in content areas can be a part of the instructional 
program at all levels. Elementary school teachers can develop and - 
reinforce reading skills while teaching such subjects as art, social 
studies, and science. High school teachers can teUch study skills 
specific to their content areas, such as map reading. carry out 
this approach, all teachers should have access to materials that 
vary in complexity of conceptual presentation and Jarfguage • 
structures, so that students with different abilities can be 
challenged and yet be successful in their reading activities. 

Instruction in any area should bridge the gap between what 
students know and what they need to know. For reading activities 
in. any content area, t'he_ students' existing knowledge and language 
competence must be used- as a basis for the vocabulary a^nd/ 
concept development needed for that area. Students' comprehen- 
sion of content area materials .is related to the existihg knowledge 
they bring to bear upon the new materials. 

The use of appropriate activities before, during, and after 
reading of curriculum materials can help students develop strate- 
gies to understand what they are studying. Research suggests .that 
students' reading comprehension is improved when their reading is 
preceded by real and vicarious experiences and discussions of ideas 
related to the content of a selection and when they are given 
''guideposts" indicating what to look for while reading, ftaving 
students set purposes for rea^ling and encouraging their question- 
ing at various levels of comprehension can help students be more* 
successful while they are reading an assignment. Post-reading 
activities can be used to reinforce and extend understanding as 
well as to enhance the reading of the text. Focusing on major ideas 
requires a different kind of reading from focusing on specific 
details. ^ ^ . • 

The textbooks used in subject areas are often quite difficirft, 
because of their attempts to cover enormous bodies of informa- 
tion in limited space and their use of technical vocabulary that is 
often unfamiliar to the reader. Rewriting materials, furnishmg 
study guides, and providing supplementary materials can help 
students read at their interest and abiUty levels. Teaching the 
study skills that apply to each subject area can also aid students in 
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atfaining.fuH comprehension of content material. (A discussion df 
study skills folio wjB in a separate section.) . »^ 

. , r ^ . ' ' 

QUESTIONS for determining whether or not yoii^ are, giving adequate 
attention to reading in the content areas in your reading prograt^ 

' ' . ■ ' *■ 

How does your reading program provide for: 

' " 1. Opportunities for students to reinfohce and develop concepts 
necessary to new areas' of stjudy before <hey read^^ about 
. Item? 

2/instructjon in the features mpst characteristic of each subject 
^ ^ area and its written materials? 

S.'ReinforCement and extensioti of students' present reading 

skills through their use of the skills reqiiired in the various 

content areas? ^ - ^ 

■ ■■ * ' ^ ( 

EXAMPLES of Activities ' 

1. Develop prereading activities in which students: 

- V. a. Discuss experiences they have had or things they already 
know that are related to the'content to be covered. 

b. Are exposed to visual materials, such as photograpJb§, 
films, and slides that set the stage for reading. 

c. Learn new, or technical vocabulary through direct experi- 
ences and discussions in which the terms are introduced in 
their natural context. 

d. Hear a talk by someone who is knowledgeable about the 
subject of the reading or a related subject. 

e. Set p^urposes for reading; e.g., to get. detailed facts to 
' support a point qf view, to build a. model; to conduct an 

experiment. 

2. Provide enough time for effective reading of content mate- 
rials: ' > , ' 

a. The teacher reads the first paragraph or page oraily to 
launch the activity. 
. ' b. Students team up to read "to each other. 

c. The teacher provides selections of varying difficulty on the 
, same topic. 

3. Develop post-»reading activities in which students: 

a. In pairs, in srhall groups, or within a whole-class discussion, 
' answer questions at all levels of comprehension. 
* b. Write summary statements about what they have learned 
' from their reading. 

Create something from directions given in writmg. 
Compare the treatment of the topic by different authors. 
Discuss how the text differs from others they have read. 




c. 
d. 

e. 



Recreational Reading ^ 

Another important task of the school is to help students 
experience how reading can f)lay a major role ift their daily lives 
and enable th^m to perceive reading as a deslVable arid pleasurable 
use of one's time. Many students can, but do not, read when they 
leave school. Such students^should be helped before they leave 
school to reach the point where they find reading to be a possible 



Doe§ your reading program provide 
for Uistruction in the features 
mo^t characteristic of each subject 
area and its written materials? 
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Teachers should help students enjoy 
reading to such a degree that they 
will select it as a leisure-time activity. 



means of relaxation, source of pleasure, and a pathway to new 
areas to explore. To make reaJtng an activity that students value 
beyond the school reading program requirements, teachers should 
help students enjoy reading to such a degree that they will select it 
as a leisure-time activity. 

In a^ well-balanced reading program, time for recreational and 
voluntary reading is built into the school program, and outside 
reading activities are ' promoted and recognized. Recreational 
reading is included in both elernentary and high school programs 
to build student interests. Such an approach provides a highly 
effective means of giving students an oppprtunity to practice, 
master, and extetid their reading skills/ It also allows "each student 
to develop opportunities to pursue educational interests,'' which is 
a requirement in the state's school improvement bill CAB 65).. 

•Providing a high-quality recreational reading program requires 
planning. The new school improvement bill requires that a variety 
of materials that appeal to students with diverse interests, 
backgrounds, and abilities n:]ust be made available. Teachers must 
be able to help students select^ books, that capture their interest 
and are written in language the students undjerstand. Perhaps most 
importantly, teachers must encourage and motivate students to 
read and respond to written materials. 

QUESTIONS for determining whether or not you are giving adequate 
attention to recreational reading in your reading program * ' 

How does yotlr program provide for: , - 

l.Easy access by students to a variety of books and other 
printed materials? 
* 2. Courses to stimulate recreational reading? ♦ ^ 
1 3. Regularly scheduled periods of silent sustained reading? 

4. Materials that stimulate students to explore particular areas 
of interest? 

5. A library program that Supports recreational reading? 

6. Opportunities for students to learn from one another? 

7. Opportunities for students to purchase their own books? 

8. Opportunities for self-selected reading? 

EXAMPLES of Activities * ^ 

1. Establish daily sessions of sustained silent reading. . * 

2. Make sure that libraries and classrooms contain a variety of 
high-quality and current reading materials. 

^3rl)evelop activities that encourage students to share their 
interests, recornmend books to one another, and learn from, 
one' another. 

4. Make sure that parents, teachers, and other role models show 
enthusiasm for reading and that they read to students as well 
as encourage students to read independently. 

5. Hold book fairs, young authors' conferences, and other 
schooFor regional gatherings relaljid to reading. 

6. Develop school assignments' that include reading and dis- 
cussions of reading with family rnembers at home. 

7. Integrate the library program with classroom instructidn. 
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Study Skills 

The development of independent study ^kills related to reading 
enhances a student's ability to learn in all content areas. Since 
such skills are a means to an end-i.e;, acquiring, assimilating, and 
synthesizing knowledge-they are most effectively learned when 
they are applied within a meaningful context and when they build 
on or develop a student's background of infbrmation, ideas, and 
concepts. • 

A comprehensive reading program would include instruction in 
independent study methods, such as the survey, question, read, 
^ and review system. In such a method, a student surveys material to 
be read by looking through the entire selection ,to note its 
organization or determine its main sections. The student sets 
purposes for leading, turns major headings into questions, and- 
then reads to answer the questions. After reading, the student 
recites or recalls what has been read and reviews the selections for 
further clarification. Adaptations of this and oth&r methods, such 
as directed reading activities, can be used in all subject areas. 

The central element of studying is setting or being clear about 
the purpose for the study. Maintaining a clear focus on the 
purpose of an assignment or the proposed use of the reading is 
vital to efficient study. Consequently, the process of settirtg^nd 
clarifying the purposes deserves specific instruction within a 
reading program. ' . 

When planning instruction in study skills, it is important to bear 
in piind that such activities make use of reading 'skills as well. 
Many activities that are generally classified as ^tudy activities also 
require writing skills (as in outlining, note-taking, and so forth). 
For example,. one reads, then tajces notes, and then later reads the 
notes again to^study. » 

In addition to covering independent study skills,' a comprehen- 
^ sive program would eqUip students to locate and use printed 
information from' a variety of sources, such as the contents or 
index of a book, the card catalog, the Readers* Guide to Periodical 
Literature, encyclopedias, newspapers, and magazines. Knowing 
how to read other forms of printed intbrmation, such as maps, 
graphs, charts, and labels, also contributes to a student's learning 
ability. Often these other skills are taught within the context of 
content-area instruction. . . 1^ 

QUESTIONS for determining whether or not you) are giving adequate 
attention to research and study skills in your reading program 

* • 

How does your program provide for: 

1 . Opportunities for students tON^eam how to set purposes that 

are consistent with what th4^ want to know? 
* 2. Instruction in learning to locate and use printed information 

from a variety of sources (e.g., encyclopedias, card catalog)? 
' 3. Instruction in learning to organize information in a variety of 

ways to suit a particular purpose (e.g., outlining, note-taking, 

summarizing)? 

4. Instruction in leamiiig how to use other forms of printed 
information (e.g., maps, graphs, charts, tables)? - 

5. Instruction in learning' to use independent study methods? 



Independent study skills are most 
effectively learned when they 
are applied within a meaningful 
context. 
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A comprehensive program would 
include instruction' and reinforce- 
ment in such skills as reading signs 
and labels and locating and using 
prin ted in formation fr.om'such 
sources as newspapers. 





EXAMPLES of Activities 



L Provide activities in whith students look for information of 
interest in encyclopedias^, 'newspapers, and magazines and' 
then take notes, make summaries, or outline in formation^ in 
order to share the information with others. 

2. Provid\ activities ih which students listen to a. short lecture 
on a topic of int'eres.t and write down the main points of the 
lecture. At the conclusion of the talk, the students can fill in 
the details and then compare notes with one another's notes 
and with the lecture text. . 

3. Have students locate a specific book title card and author 
card it! the card catalog; then direct them to find books on a 
certain topic^of interest by using subject cards. 

4. Have students read a single selection three times, each timJ 
with a different purpose: , j. ' 
a- Read for main ideas. 

b. Read for what is similar to their own lives. 

c. Read for what they, like or do not like about *he author's 
style. 

5. Provide activities in which students exchange outlines or 
notes, and without having read the corresponding text from 
which the outlines or text werfe taken, attempt to reconstruct 
the article or story read by the peer. If necessary^ each 
student improves his or her outline until the peer can do the 
task successfully. 



Practical Uses of Reading 

Since reading is an important practical tool in everyday living, 
the component called practical uses of readii^epresents the fifth 
important aRplication that should be considered in the design of 
an effective reading program. A comprehensive program would 
include instruction an^ reinforcement in such skills as reading 
signs and labels and locating and using printed information from 
such sources -as newspapers, catalogs, maps, telephone books, 
television guides, and magazines. Instruction would also cover the 
,use of reading' for functional purposes, such as completing job or. 
loan applications, reading election ballots, and taking driver's tests. 

Instruction in how to use practical material's can also enhance 
students' awareness* as consumers and their ability to function in 
everyday situations. Languige processing and comprehension skills 
are practiced and improved tlirough the use of interesting 
materials the students encounter every day. As in other uses of 
reading, the purposes of the activity are regarded foremost, and 
students draw on reading skills within the context of natural use. 

QUESTIONS for determining whether or not you are givirit'^Qitequate 
attention to the practical uses of reading in your reading program ^ 

Haw does your program provide for: 

1. Opportunities for students to learn to use reading to gain 
basic survivaj information (reading signs and labels)? 

2. Instruction in how to locate 'and use printed information 
from a variety of sources (e.g., telephone books, catalogs, 
newspapers, maps)? 
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3. Instruction in how to use reading for functional purposes- 
^ (e.g., completing job or loan applications, reading election 
ballots, taking driver's tests)? 
.4. Making students aware of everyday activities thajt can be 
enhanced, made easily accomplishable, or made' possible 
through reading? 

EXAMPLES of Aciivities . . p 

1 . Have students read the labels on pdns of food to answer^such 
questions as these: What are the directions for cooking this 
food? What are its ingredients? What recipes, if any, are listed 
on the can? 

2. Have students compare from two' different restaurants the 
offerings and prices on the menus. 

3. Have students read vartous sections of a newspaper for such 
. purposes as finding a job they would like, locating an 

editorial with which they agree or disagree, or comparing 
advertisements for "selling" techniques-used. 

4. Develop activities, in which students follow written directions 
, for such purposes as assembling a model airplane, baking 

bread, or cleaning s typewriter. / 

5. Have 'students use a street map to find the locations of 
particular buildings, such as/their school, a post office, or ^ 
television station. 

^ *6. Have students use a television guide to find their favorite 
program for a particular night. 
7. Have students identify important sources of current informa- 
V tion at the scher5l; e.g., daily schedule, cafeteria menu, 
directions forHjasks, announcements). 



Have students identify important 
\ sources of current irtformation. 
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Key , 
Issues for Implementing 

a High-Quality 
Reading Program 



The curriculum issues discussed in the first section of this 
handbook represent the core of the reading program. However, to 
enable students to receive the full impact of a well-designed, 
balanced program, school planners must also address several 
implementation factors. For the purpose of this handbook, these 
issues have been divided into two categories: classroom-level issues 
and schooHetel issues. 

Classroom-level issues have to do with decisions that rhust be 
made by a teacher or a team of teachers, either at grade level or 
department level, to carry out a program with students. These 
'decisions concern such matters as organization of the classroom, 
teaching methods, and recordkeeping. The discussion in this 
section provides answers to this question: How will the prpgram 
be delivered? 

School-level issues have to do with decisions that must be made 
by a school staff or district *as a' whole. These decisions would 
range from developing the list of course offerings and academic 
requirem^ts to formulating a total school philosophy on reading 
and language instruction. The discussion in this section provides 
answers. to this question: What school policies are necessaiy^r 
implehientation? ' . - 

Clasaroom-Level Issues 

Classroom decisions translate the general skill development, 
motivation, and application goals and curricular activities dis- 
' cussed in section 1 of this handbook into the' daily and monthly 
classroom tasks that involve such matteJrs as the following: 

1. Classroom climate 

2. Qassroom organization 

3. Personalization of instruction and selection and use 
of materials 

4. Teaching methodology 

5. Systems for monitoring student progress and adjust- 
ing learning activities 

Climate in the Classroom 

Classroom climate refers to decisions a teacher makes 
about how to pr9mote a task-oriented atmosphere and 
productive relationships among the people in the classroom. 
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both adults and studeiUs. The school improvement program (AB 
65) requirements emphasize tljattifforts must be made in all divi- 
sions of the instructional program to make classroom environments 
conducive to learning. -The teacher has primary responsibility for 
structuring and managing the classroom in a way that minimi^s 
disruptions and maximizes interest, motivation, and cooperation. 

Organization of the Classroom 

Classroom organization decisions relate to the efficient manage- 
ment of th€ classroom. The teacher is responsible for utilizing to 
the fullest extent possible, the time he or she spends instructing 
.students, helping students utilize the time they spend on appro- 
priate learning tasks, afid bringing about smooth operation of the 
classroom. . .. 

A teacher's time is a valuable resource that should be allocated 
carefully when the teacher makes such decisions as whether or not 
large- or sifiall-group instruction is more efficient for a specific 
learning task. Too much time spent lecturing can leave too little 
time to work with individual students, but too much time spent 
with individuals can prevent regular contact with all students. The 
teacher must make choices as to how his or her time c^n best be 
used. 

The teacher must also make decisions directed at helping 
students maximize the time they^j|pnd engaged in, appropriate 
learning activities. First, the.teacheMjijst select an activity that is 
responsive to the needs and intefesS^of a given student. Second, 
the teacher niust see that the student spends a productive amount 
of time in^accomplishing the task. Both the selection of the 
appropriate task and the student's engagement in the task are 
essential in utilizing the learning time and in promoting contin- 
uous progress. 

^Finally, a teacher must decide how to organize available time, 
materials, and facilities in a way that promotes a smooth 
operation. Individual classroom standards, schedules, and proce- 
dures can be used as the basis fof^such decisions, 

Pers(ynalized Instruction and Utilization of Materials 

Personalizing of instruction means responding to the i^ividual 
needs and performance levels of students. Being responsive to 
individual needs, strengths, interests, and learnihg styles does not 
necessarily require one-to-one instruction, nor does it mean that 
each student should be engaged in a different - task. Rather, the 
notion of responsiveness emphasizes the effective use of k variety 
of teaching strategies, materials, and curricula to help each student 
learn best. ' . ' 

To personalize instruction, a teacher must make decisions about 
how to determine student needs, how to place students in^ 
appropriate learning activities, how to group students for instruc- 
tion, and how to address student needs in regard to district 
proficiency standards aiTd overall standards. A responsive environ- 
ment provides for maximum learner time on productive tasks and 
continuous student prpgress. • 

The. use of curriculum materials refers to the decisions a teacher 
makes as to which materials are best suited for accomplishing 
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particular tasks and how best to use the materials. These decisions 
are likely to be beneficial to' students when the teacher considers 
the individual skill needs, cultural characteristics of the students, 
and the characteristics of the curriculum materials themselves. 

Teaching Methodology ' >V- ^-^v^t 

Teaching methodology refers to the decisions a teacheV^^e$,'^*= J 
about how to structure and deliver instruction. The deSsiins 
include selecting and teaching to objectives, using appropriate 
principles of reinforcement and motivation, and scheduling oppor- 
tunities for practice. ^ 
. Teaching methodology also includes, making choices as to which 
instilictional f^i^nat (e.g., lecture, small-group discussion, ques- 
tioning techniques) will best promote learning. Teachers can make 
better decisions when they are. aware of the variety Of teaching 
^styles available to them and are open to using appropriate 
. combinations to ensure student progress. ^ 

Systems for Monitoring Progress t' ' 

Systems for monitoring student progress refers to the system a 
teacher has established for - keeping track of student needs and 
progress. The type of information a teacher collects allows the 
teacher to constantly adjust instruction tcf facilitate continuous 
progress on the part of students. The school improvement program 
(AB 65) requirements for continuous progress linderline the need 
f^or a useful monitoring system. , 

Systems for monitoring progress need not be elaborate or 
greatly time consuming. Much of the information teachers find 
valuable and use on a daily basis is informal. For example, some 
teachers make daily informal written or mental notes regarding 
student progress. In addition, a teacher needs a simple means of 
recording essential date. Data can be obtained from a variety of -, 
sources to produce as complete a picture as possible. A teacher 
might use several of the following in combination: 

1 . Teacher observations and checklists 

2. Item' analysis of standardized tests for, individuals or groups 

3. Informal reading inventories \ 

4. Notes on the oral reading of selected paragraphs 

5. Notes on the silent reading of selected paragraphs 

6. Criterion-referenced tests 

Continuums and Management Systems 

Reading skill continuums and reading man^ement systems liaye 
been widely used in determining which skills to teach and^what 
kinds' of activities to use to provide instruction, practice, and 
reinforcement. If kept in proper perspeptive arjd utilized as a 
segment of a total reading program, some of thes^. continuums and 
systems may be helpful. All too often, however, they become 
viewed as the total reading program. Tlie following three charac- 
teristics of the process of developting reading abilities show some 
possible dangers in relying exclusively on reading skill continuums 
•and management systems: 

1 . Uneven complexity of skills and time required for acquisition 
J of skills. Many management systems do not include a proper 




The notion of responsiveness 
emphasizes the effective use of a 
variety of teachifig strategies, materials. 
Of id curricula to help each student 
learn best. 
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3)alance of skills from each of the major components 
discussed in this handbook. Furthermore, some skills canilpt . 

. be divided into discrete packages and learned at a distinct 
lime as easily as others. While just as important to reading 
proficiency, these skills tend to Be left out of the reajding skill % 
continuurns or are neglected in instructioff based on such . 
systems. For example, extendin^he ability to.us^-aind 
understand' complicated linguisticjjatterns is crucial to the 
devefopment of reading, ability and requires a substantial 
foundation of reading, speaking, and listening activities. 
Improvement may be gradual, and this particular skill does 
not lend itself to a given date at which it can be^marked 9ff 

' as learned. As a result, so'mie, of the most powerful language 
processing, comprehension, and fluency skills are minimized ^ 
by or excluded from reading programs based upon skill 
continuums. ' ' . , . 

2. Necessity of continued attention and practice to achieve 
.proficiency. Ey^n skills that appear to have been learned need 

' 'reinforcement. Instruction in a given skill resembles a' 
continuous upward spiral more than a single step of a^ 
staircase. • • . ^ 

3. Lack of absolute scope and sequence in reading skills. 
Finally, reading continuums assume skills are learned in a 
linear fashion; i^e,, a student cannot learn^a given skill until 
he or she has mastered the previous one. Research suggests, . 
however, that students learn to read in a much/ more, 
circuitous way. They tend to use .information from a >5^ariety 
of sources to grasp meaning^ when they read, apparently 
skipping stages, relying on some cues more than others^ and 
utilizing diverse ways of combining that iritormation. Read- 
ing management systems can encourage an dverly rigid 
unfolding of the curriculum and fail to respond adequately to 
student's needs. . 

If reading skill continuums ami reading management systems are , 
to be used, they must he exaniined ln terms of all of the .essential 
areas of reading instruction. If they contain gaps or specify 
inappropriate means of assessment, other methods must .*be 
employed to produce a satisfactory, complete package* As was • 
mentioned earlier, it is suggested that platiners use the present 
document and the Department of Education's Handbook for - 
Assessing an Elementary School Program and the Handbook fop \ 
Assessing a Secondary School Program for assistance in, formulat- . 
ing a total, effective educational program 

• * • 

QUESTIONS for determining whether .or n6t you are giving adequate 
attention to ctassroom*level decisions in your reading program ^ 

How does your'program provide for: ^ 
"M. Effective integration of instruction in skill development, 
^ motivation, and application into your daily classroom pro-* 
gram? 

2. A classroom climate that is conducive to learning and that 
promotes independent, pleasurable reading activities and 
interactive language experiences? 
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3. A classroom organization that maximizes teacjiers' instruc- 
tional time and student learning time and that provides for 
tlte smooth and efficient operation of the- classroom. ^ 

4. Instruction and materials that are responsive to students' 
academic levels? 

^, 5. Classroom instruction that reiflects effective teaching prac- 
tices? 

. 6. Effective methods of keeping track of and :matching instruc- 
tion tp^student* progress?; 

* . * >• ft . ^ ^ 

School-Level Issues 

Sohool-level program decisions pertain to the way a school is 
organized to provide a balanced reading program, and they inv^olve 
such matters as the following: 

1. School policies and program philosophy 

2. Availability of a variety of programs and courses 

3. Student placement 

4. Provision for studenF disabilities 

5. Student assessment/evaluation 

6. Reports to parents 

School Policies and Program Philosophy • ^ ^ 

School policies refer to schoolwide commitments that strength- ^ 
en and enhance the reading program. A school that consider? 
reading an . instructional priority needs a philosophy statement 
guiding all aspects of the school program pertaining to reading. A 
policy statement should specify academic or course requirements 
or standards of quality a- school fras/set; it- should promote 
continuity of instruction. If si^pport personnel and teachers in all 
deparlments seek to promote 'the development of reading abilities, 
the program will be supported on 'a schoolwide basis;> The policy 
statement of such a school should address such specific issues as 
the emphasis to be placed on reading in content-area classes or the 
'*role of oral , reading and such general^ issues a^ the amount of 
V homework, student grading, and response to a student's failure to 
complete assignmepts. A poHcy statement might also specify* any 
standards of quality or academic requirements a school has set. 

•Proficiency standarSs are also a school policy matt^. The 
school improvement program (Afe 65) regulations state that ''in 
secondary scfiools there must be a process for students to 
>: demonstiate proficiency in any aspect of the curriculum in order 
to waive course-hour requirements and pursue an elective course 
of study." 

, Policy considerations might also include time allotments. 
Research has shown the amount of teacher time devoted to areas 
of instruction and the amount of student time spent actively 
engaged in specific learning tasks are related to the amount of 
learning that is accoipplished. In a well-balanced program, time 
allotments for learning activities are carefully planned and- 
designed,to reflect the program's priorities. 

The selection of curriculum materials is also a matter of school 
policy. In planning its progfam, a school should seek to match 
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Once the student needs have been 
identified, school planners will 
Snee^ to make the best possible use 
of the resources available to the 
school. 



curriculum materials to program emphasis. A school should alsosj, 
develop enough consistency among school programs to promote 
CQntinuity among classes and grades. FinaUy, Assembly Bill 65 
requirements stress the selection.of reading materials that enhance * 
multicultural awareness and that are responsive to the individual's 
needs, strengths, interests, and learning styles. 

Availability of Programs and Coursej 

Availability of a variety of programs refers to the provision of a 
variety ot options to meet the indiv^ual needs and performance 
levels of students, ranging from the college-bound student to those 
who are unable to pass proficiency exams. To be responsive, those 
in charge - of a reading -program must provide courses .and 
placements for students that are tailored to the students' need's. 
AssemWyrBill 65 requires that secondary schools establish a range 
of alternatives in all parts of the instructional program. For 
example, schools may establish required reading lists, offer 
literature ai;id advanced reading courses, and give opportunities for 
college preparatory students to practice for college entrance 
exams. Schools may a.lsot)ffer reading clinics and basic instruction 
for students who need to pass proficiency exams; and the schools 
may offer a special reading program for students with vocational 
interests. . " 

Student Placement ' ' ' 

Student placement refers to the match a program makes 
between student needs and the insiruction provided to meet those 
needs. Once a wide variety of options is made available, students 
must be guided or assigned to the appropriate classes and courses. 

Student placement should also be responsive to such matters as 
district proficiency requirements. Proficiency requirements should 
Be analyzed to determine the specific implications. for school and 
classroom activities. Course options should be available to help 
students complete proficiency requirements. Other options should 
permit students-to go beyond the minimal requirements to comply 
with the schools academic standards. 

Student neelds may require different grouping patterns. Group- 
ing patterns should reflect student needs and should facilitate the 
accomplishments of learning tasks emphasized in the reading 
prpgram. Grouping patterns should be flexible to meet the 
changing needs of students and allow for continuous progress. 
Assembly ^ Bill 65 requires the establishment o^a range of options 
in the size, composition, purposes, and location of learning groups. 

Provision for Student Disabilities 

Providing fot. student disabilities refers to school-level organiza- 
• tional alternatives' for students with special needs. The school 
improvement program, (AB 65) requires the provision •of instruc- 
tional and^auxiliary services to^ meet special needs. To meet this 
requirement, schools\need a system fof'-feyaluating student .needs 
and determining the tyi^es of services needed. 

Once the student needs have been- identified, school planners 
. will need to make the best possible use of the resources available 
to the school and to. provide support for the classroom teacher 



who ►has students whose needs go be^nd the options available in 
the regular classroom. \ * ^ 

Resources can include both human ^d physical res^rces. Each 
school should be aware of ail the support personnel available to it 
(e.g., nurses, speech teachers, psychologists). After all available 
human resources have been identified, a sc^hool should have a plan 
> for scheduling the time and using the skills of support personnel to 
provide maximum assistance to the classroom teacher. 

It is also important that each school ekamine alternative uses of 
the physical environment. An^ important source of assistance for 
studefnts with special needs may be a variety of learning settings 
other than those provided by the regular Classroom. 

Assessment and Evaluation 

. Student assessment/evaluation refers to school wide mechanisms 
for assessing- student ;skills, evaluating student progress, and 
assigning students to appropriate classes and .courses. A primary 
purpose of such ;nechanisms is to match instruction lo student 
" needs in a way that ensures continuous progress. 

In deciding on a schoolwide assessment/evaluation system/ 
school planners should keep -in mind the three functio^is of such a 
system: 

^1 . Determining what type of data are needed 
. 2 Gathering data 

3. Using data to makfe program decisions 

Data on student progress should be collected in a consistent and 
simple manner throughout the grade levels. Tlie datu collection/ 
recordkeeping system Should focus on essential data that are used 
regularly. . 

Some sources of assessment/evaluation information are: 

1. Informal reading inventories ^ 

2. Teacher observations an.d checklists 
^ 3. Standardized tests 

4. Notes on students' oral and silent reading of selected 
papagraphs and their retelling of what they have read 

5. Criterion-referenced tests 

School-level assessment/e valuation systems and practices pro- 
vjde the information necessary to meet AB 65 requirements 
pertaining to making the instructional program responsive to the 
individual's academic needs. j 

Reports to Parents . 
' Reporting to parents refers to the system used to keep parents 
informed of student progress in developing reading abilities. To 
develop and maintain satisfactory community relations, schools 
need to make parents aware of ongoing progress, concerns, and 
. issues- When this is .done on a regular basis, problems of overdue 
' concerns or surprises can be prevented. . It can help to keep 
achievement and other-standard -scores in perspective. It qan also 
enlist ^ greater range'^ apd variety of support service for the 
student. 

In current systems, both formal and informal,-a method of 
periodic reporting is used, especially in^the elementary grades. 
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A primary purpose of assessment 
and evalmtion is to match instruction 
to student needs: in a way that 
ensures continuous progress. 



Whether individual notes, a uniform checkHst, or other vari^ions 
are used, teachers frequently assess student progress and B^ake 
recommendations for the next steps to be taken. Whenever 
possible it is desirable to include the student in this process, thus 
making it a coassessment. 

QUESTIONS for determining whether or not you are giving adequate 
attention to school-level decisions in your reading program 

How does your program provide for: 

4. A scheolwide^ated philosophy on reading/language 
instruction? . 

2. Schoolwide policies, including academic requirements and 
Q standards, adopted' to strengthen and integrate the reading 

program? 

3. Time; allotments that reflect the program emphasis and 
provide sufficient time f6r major learning tasks? 

4. Curriculum materials to match the program philosophy, to 
promote continuity of learning, and to reflect the back- ' 
grounds and needs of the specific student population? 

5. Measurement and monitoring of student and total program 
effectiveness to guide maintenance and^ revision of the 
program? 

6. Placement options and course offerings that reflect pro- 
gram goals and student needs? 

7. A relationship to the district's proficiency requirements? 

8. A plan thaty reflects the developmental needs of low, 
average, and high achieving students? 

9. Use of support personnel and physical resources to rrieet 
the special needs of students and to provide support to 
classroom teachers? 

/ 10. Communicating the program to the school's constituency 
(e.g., parents, community, new teachers)? 
Regular reports to parent^ on student progress in ways that 
are designed, to improve parent-school communications 
and to promote student confidence? 






Conclusion 



The authors of this document presented and described the 
components of a balanced, effective reading program-one that 
will produce motivated readers who are able to process written 
language to arrive at meaning. The autlK)r.s identified skill 
development, motivation, and application as the principal com- 
'ponents of such a program, but the three components should be 
used in combination to create effective instruction. 

The discussions, questions, and sample activities presented for 
each component were designed to address the 14 elements of 
high-impact reading programs that were identified in the introduc- 
tion to this document. It is hoped that the questions and 
suggestions will be helpful to planning groups in developing strong, ^ 
comprehensive reading programs that: 

• Engage .students directly in reading for understanding and 
' that involve students in 'this activity on a -regular basis. 

• Utilize and extend students' other language skills and 
knowledge as a foundation for the development of reading 
ability, 

• Teach decoding skilly in the context of their use in actual 
reading activities. 



Attend to 
students. 



the quaUty of reading materials offered to 



• Include instruction directed at motivation,, fluency, and 
flexibility; and that include programs for high achieving 
student? and advanced readers. 

This document may be used^iot only in initial planning and in 
the development of a ^new program but also in the periodic 
assessment of an ongoing program. It is assumed that those who 
use this handbook will also seek additional information for 
planning and decision making. Tlie Framework in Reading for the 
Elementary and Secondary Schools of California and the English 
Language Framework for California Public Schools are suggested 
as prime resources, y. 

Groups are also advised to use the^appropriate handbook for 
assessing school programs (elementary or secondary) for a general 
perspective on program assessment, employing this document as a 
guide for an in-depth examination of their reading program. Using 
these documents in combination will provide -some assurance to 
any planning or assessment group that it is taking into account the 
issues t"hat are of principal concern to the California State 
Department of Education. 



This document may be used not 
only in initial planning and in 
the development of a new program 
but also in the periodic assessment 
of an ongoing program. ^ 
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When users gain familiarity with 
the content and purpose of the 
handbook, they may find it 
practical to use this checklist 
separately. 




Checklist 

for Components of an Effective 
Reading Program 

The questions presented throughout this Handbook for Plan- 
ning an Effective Reading PrograYn were designed to help planning 
groups and others focus on the key issues that must be considered 
in each of the components of a high-quality reading^ ^program. 
Those questions were compiled here for easy reference and use. 
When users gain familiarity with the content and purpose of the 
handbook, they may find it practical to use this checklist 
separately, but it was not intended that the checklist stand on its 
own. After using the list of questions, planning groups and others 
may wish to make additions of their own, or they may wish tp 
make other kinds of revisions so that it will better serve their 
immediate purposes. ' ^ 

In marking the checklist, the raters have been given a range of 
responses from ''ineffective" to ''very effective". If the persons 
making the ratings do not believe that they are providing for the 
matter under examination, they should mark their program or 
school ^as being "ineffective" in providing for that itern. On the 
other hand, if they' believe they are doing an outstanding job in 
providing for the matter under examination, theji^ should indicate^ 
this by marking "very effective." If "somewhat effective" is 
maiiied, this would indicate that the school is providing for'this 
item but not' very well. If "effective" is marked^ this indicates the 
school is providing for this item in a very satisfactory manner, but 
the raters believe their school or distric^j could do a better job. 

When the raters have finish-ed marking the checklist, they will 
have a good profile of their reading program— an excellent tool to 
qse developing a strong compreYiensive reading program. 
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Skill Development 

Comprehension ^ 

. Ho\y effective is your program in providing for each of the following: 

1. * Experiences that help students recognize comprehen- 

sion as the overall-goal of reading? • . r 

2. • Daily opportunities for students td read with under- 
f ■ standing materials that they have selected themselves 

or are required to read? 



Somewhat i 
Ineffective effective Effective 



Very 
effective 



3* Using and extending students' oral comprehension as 
the basis.for reading comprehension? 

4_7. ^ufficii^ instruction to help students achieve various " 
levels of" cpmprehension, including small-group in- 
struction based upon reading the same teacher- 
selected text (from rnultiple copies or basal texts): 

4, Literal: grasping information explicitly state^ ih 
the text? 

5. Interpretive: formulating ideas or opinions that 
are based upon the material read but not stated in 
the text? 

6. Applicative: connecting or integrating information, * 
^ ideas, concepts, values, and feelings with .one's 

own experience? 

7, Critical: synthesizing, analyzing, or evaluating the 
^ material read? 

8. Instruction and practice in using reading to answer 
questions or to find but information? 

9. A range of reading materials, including materials that^ 
are appropriate to a variety of reading levels and V 
student interests and that are sufficiently challengirig;^ 



□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



to "produce growth? 



Language Processing 

How effective is your program in providing for each of the fallowing: 




□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 



10, Frequent opportunities for students to Usr-^i^d;; ' ' : 
extend their oral language skills as ttie basiSVfpjr .^^ '^^^^ 
development of reading skills? - \ j, V , 'C3 

1 L Daily opportunities for students to use the three'cue ... 

systems of written language (symbolic, semantic,' .-^^ ; 
syntactic) in combination to obtain meaning? -'i. *. -iQ 

12-14, Instruction in reading and opportunities for practjce''. v ^^'L/*. 
that are' designed to help students increase their-*, 
abilities to use in context: * . 

12. Symbolic information: sound-letter relationships, 
phonetic analysis, word recognition, structural 

' analysis, and so forth? v ? ' ' ^D* 



TO 



■■•■.\ 



□ 
□ 



□ 



□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 
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□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 
□ 

□ 

D 



□ 



□ 
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Language.Processing /Co/fri/iMerf> ^ 

//ow effective is your program in providing for each of the following: 

13. Semantic information: vocabulary de^ejopment, 
concept development, use of context cues, idio- 
matic expre^ions, use of metaphors and similes, 
annojative/denotative meanings, synonyms, ant- 
• ^"^t^nyms, and so/orth? 
* > 14. Syntactic information: grammatical functions,* 
word order, sentence patterns, and so forth? 

^ 15. Experiences to help students gain familiarity with 
features unique to written language and knowledge 
necessary for interpreting written language? 

1 6. Frequent opportunities to hear the oral reading of 
written language, both live and" recorded, and to 
respoijd to it in a variety of ways? 

Fluency and Flexibility . 

How effective is your program in provmng for each of the following:- 

17. Frequent activities that require students to focus on • 
^ . ' reading fluency? 

18. Opportunities for students lo moSiitor their own 
fluency? 

19. A higher percentage of silent reading activities than of 
oral reading? ^ 

20-21. Frequent activities that req,uife students to focus on 
flexibility by: 

V 20. Requiring them to use various rates of reading? 

■ vi^ 21wfRequiring them to adapt their reading skills to 
^:.v: '^'^^^^ -^^rtlfeetVdifferent purposes and kinds of reading 

■ Motivation V ^ P^M'h:,^ 

>;t; How effective :iSi^you^.!pr^^^ for each of the following: 

'i-'!^"^"^'^. KjviptX^^ about students and 

^ pr<^Wl^^^^|^il^^^s for success in reading tasks? 

23. '^' . Makingj^^ipPi]^^ varied materials available? 

24. Modeling jeading' and writing ^as useful and desirable 
activities? . 

25. " Providing substantial and frequent opportunities for 

students to read materials they have selected for 
themselves? 

26. Providing frequent opportunities for students tp inter- 
act with one another in connection with reading and 
to share reading experiences? 



Ineffective 


Somewhat 
effective 


Effective 


Very 
effective 


□ 


• 

□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


n 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


" □ 


■ □ 

1 


□ 


□ 


1 

□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


1 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 

• 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 

1 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


' □ 


□ 


□ 


n 

LJ 


1 — 1 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


. □ 


□ 
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Motivation/ Con/mwerf/ ; Somewhat , Very 

' rr . . » . ' J. r- I- ^-/i. f tt , Ineffective effective Effective effective 

How effective is your program in providing for each of the JoUowing. 

27. Building^^n and extendiqg students' interests? □ □ □ □ 

28^ ^Learning how a student assesses his or her own 
reading proficiency and using that inTormation to 

plafi further experiences? □ □ □ □ 

AppUcation • ;. 

Reading and Responding to Literature 

How effective is your program in providing for each of the following: 

29. Frequent opportunities for students to read for 
personal pleasure and to relate others' ideas to their 
own ideas? 

30. A number of opportunities or requirements to read or 
listen to a variety of high-quality literature? 

31-33. Exposure to a range of reading materials from which 
students can learn to make independent selections: 

pr Through courses on the study of various forms of 
literature? 

32. As a regular part of the reading program? 

33. Through the use of literature from many cultufes? 



□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ ■ 


□ 


■ a 


□ 


□ 


□. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


^ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



Reading in the Content Areas 

How effective is your reading program in providing for each of the 
following: 



34. • Opportunities for stude^ijtg. to reinforce and develop ■ . ^ 

concepts necessary to ne^v areas of study before they 
. read about them? □ □ _ . □ □ 

35. Instruction in the features most characteristic of each 

subject area and its written materials? □ □ □ □ 

36. Reinforcement and extension of students' present 
reading skills through their use of the skills required 

in the various content areas? □ □ □ □ 

J - ■ 

Recreational Reading „ 

How effective is your reading program in providing for each of the 
following: 

' 37. • Easy access by students to a variety of books and 

other printed materials? □ □ O □ 

38. Courses to stimulate recreational reading? □ □ □ □ 

39 Regularly scheduled periods of silent sustained 

reading? . " • □ □ • □ □ 
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Recreational Reading (^Con/inwerf) Somewhat ^ Veryj 

Ineffective effective Effective effecti^ 

Bow effective is your reading program in providing for each of the 

foilowing: . • 



40. 


>iaterlals that stimulate students to explore particular. 


□ 




□ 


□ 


41. 


A literary program that supports recreational reading? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


42. 


Opportunities for student^ to learn from each other? 


□ 


□ 




□ 


. 43. 


Opportunities for . students to purchase their own 
books? 


□ . 


□ 


□ 


. □ 


44. . 


Opportunities for self-selected reading? ^ 


□ 


□ 


t]. • 


□ 


Study Skills 

How effective is your reading program in providing for each of the 
following: 

45. Opportunities for students to learn how to set 
purposes that are consistent with what they want to 
know? 


□ 


• 

■ □ 


• 

□ 


□ 


46. 


Instruction in lecjrning to locate and use printed 
-information from a variety of sources (e.g., encyclo- 
pedias, card catalog)? 


□ 


* 

□ 


□ 


□ 


47. 


Instruction in learning to organize information in a ^ 
variety of ways to suit a particular purpose (e.g., 
outlining, note-taking, summarizing)? 


□ 


□ 




□ 


48. 


Instruction in learning how to use other forms of 
printed information (e.g,. -maps, graphs, charts, 
tables)? 




□ 


□ 


□ 


49. 


Instruction in learning to use independent study 
methods? 


□ 

4 


□ 


□ 





Practical Uses of Reading ^ 

How effective is your reading program in providing for each of the 
following: 

50. Opportunities for students to learn to use reading to 
gain basic survival information (e.g, reading signs and 

labels)?' ' □ □ n n 

51. Instruction in how to locate and use printed infor- 
mation from a variety of sources (e.g., telephone 

books, catalogs, newspapers, maps)? □ □ □ □ 

52. Instruction in how to use reading for functional 
purposes^ (e.g., completing job or loan applications, 

reading election ballots, taking driver's tests)? ' □ □ □ □ 



53- Making stiidents aware of everyday activities that can 
be enhanced, made' easily accomplishable, or made 
possible through reading? , 



□ □ 
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n t i X x» " Somewhat Very 

FlOgram ImpleiTientatlCXl ineffective effective Effective effectivi 



'• : fi2 . ^ime allotments that reflect the program emphasis 



Oassroom-Level Program Decisions 

How effective is your reading program in providing for each of the , * 
following: - . , 

54. Effective integration of instruction in skill develop- 
.megOmotivation, and application into your daily 

classroom-program? □ □ □ □ 

55. A classroon^ climate that is conducive to learning and . t\ 
that promotes independent, pleasurable reading , 

activities and interactive language experiences^? , □ □ □ V 

56. A classrolorn organization that maximizes teachers' 
instructional time and student learning time and that 
provides for the smooth and efficient -operation of 

the classroom? □ □ □ □ 

57. Itistruction and materials that >are responsive to 

students' academic levels?' □ □ □ □ 

58. Qassroom instruction that reflects effective teaching 

•practices? □ □ □ □ 

' 59. Effective methods of keeping track of and matching ' . 

instruction to student progress? □ □ .f. □ □ 

School-Level Program Decisions . ' 

How effective is your reining program in providing for each of the 
following: ' • 

60. A schoolwide^ stated philosophy on reading/language 

instruction? ' □ ^ □ □ 

,6L Schoolwide policies, includingQcademic requirements 
or standards, adopted to strengthen and integrate the 

reading program? - □ □ □ □ 



□ 



and provide sufficient time for major learning tasks? □ □ □ 

63. Curriculum materials to match the program philoso^u. 
phy, to promote continuity of learmng, and to reflect 
the backgrounds and needs of the specific student 
population? " 1^ 

64. Measurement and^monitoring of student and total 
^ , . program effectiveness to guide maintenance and 

revision of the program*? • □ □ □ □ 

65. Placement options and* course offerings that reflect 

program goals and student needs? □ □ ^ □ □ 

66. A relationship to the district's proficiency require- 
ments? V ' ^ □ 1° □ . □ 
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School-Level Program Decisions ^'Coflri/iwerf^ Somewhat 

> Ineffective effective Effective 

How effective is your reading program in providing for each of the 

following: » . 

67. A plan that reflects the developmental needs of low, 

average, and high achieving students? □ 1^ 

68. ' Use of support personnel and physical resources to 

meet the special needs of students and to provide ■ 

supBort to classroom teachers? □ □ □ 

69. Communicating the program to the school's cbnstit- ^ . 
uency (e.g., parents, conllfnunity, new teachers)? □ □ . □ 

70. Regular reports to parerrts on student progress in 
^ ways that are designed to improve parent-school 

communications and to promote student confidence?. □ □ □ 




When the raters have finished 
mark^ing the checklist, they will 
have a good prqfile of their reading 
prpgram 



Other Publications Available ( 

from the, ■/ . . 

Department of Education 

Handbook for Planning an Effective Reading Program is one of approxi- 
mately 400 publications that are available from the California State 
Department of Edilcation. Some of tHfe more recent publications or those 
most widely used are the following: 

An Assessment of the Writing Performance of California High School 

Seniors (i 977) 
Bicycle Rules of the Road in California (1977) 
Calif orrkia Guide to Parent Participation in Driver [Education ( 1978) 
California Guide to Traffic Safety tducation (1976) 
California Master Plan for Special Education (1974) 
California Public Schooj Directory, 1979 j^" 
California School Effectiveness Study ( 1 977) ' . 

- — California Teachers Salaries and Salary Schedules, 1977-78 (1978) \ 
1 Computers for Learning (1977) . . \ 

Discussion Guide for the California School Improvement Program (1978) 
District Master Plan for School Improve meat (1979) ' . ' 

English Language Framework for California Public Schools (1976) 
Establishing School Site Councils: The California School 

Improvement Progpanv(1 977) 
Five Successes: Analysis of Success I'actors in Title III Reading 

Projects (1977) 

Framework in Reading for the Elementary and Secondary ^ 
Schools (1 973) 

Genetic Conditions: A Resource Book and Instructional Guide ( 1977) 
Guide for Multicultural Education: Content and Context (1977) 
Guide for Ongoing Planning (1977) 
Guidelines: Towards Excellence in Reading Programs 
Handbook for Assessing an Elementary School Program (1978) 
Handbook for Assessing a Seccftidary School Program (1979) 
Handbook for Reporting and Using Test Results (1976) , ♦ 
Health Instruction Framework for California Public Schools ( 1978) 
Instructional Grouping Practices Related to Students* 

Special Needs (1979) ' ' ' 

Physical Education for Children, Ages^l our Through Nine i 1978) 
Planning Handbook (1978) 

Procedures for Elementary ProgrirTn Review Teams (1978) 
Procedures for Secondary Program Review Teams (1979) 
Relating Reading and the School Library Program. Primary Grades ( 1^75) 
Report of the Ad Hoc Committee on Integrated Educational Programs (197 
Science Framework for California Public Schools (1978) 
Social Science? Education I-ramework for California Public Schools (1975 
State guidelines for School Athletic Programs (1978) 
Students' Rights and Responsibilities Handbook (1978) 

Orders should be directed to: 

•California State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 271 
Sacramento, CA 95802' 

Remittance or purchase order must accompany order. Purchase orders 
without checks are accepted qply from government agencies in Calilf^rnia. 
Sales tax should be added to all orders from Calif pxnia purchasers. 

A ,cothplete list of publications available from the Departrpent may b6 
' bbtairied by, writing to the address listed above. . ... 

t Also av4ilable in Spanish, at the'.price indicated. 
*DeveJ6p(ed for implementation of AB 65. 
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